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LITERATURE WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


O, next to poetry’s primeval a't, 

Can painting strike with sympathy the heart, 
Alike in both must genius be the power, 

That sheds its influence in the enraptured hour, 


yn things divine, 


And worlds ideal with our own combine. 
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WRIST HEALING THE SICK, | 


Ry IN THE TEMPLE, 
© | paInreD BY BENJAMIN WEST. | 
“ srry. Music AND PaintTine have always\ 
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‘recarded as sister arts—they appeal to the 
stand noblest feelings of the soul, and few 
nsare so cold and contracted as to be en- 
y insensible to their influence. Painting is 
dias the most ancient of the fine arts,—pic- 
ns were used to express ideas and language 
re the invention of letters. The Egyptian hie- 
yphics and the drawings used by the ancient 
. J exicans testify that this was a primitive method 
conmunicating ideas. Originating in neces- 
yor convenience, the art of painting was per- 
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ced by luxury; it was at length used as an 
Wenament for the abodes of Princes and the 
Bovis of Deities. It was then that the great | 
) Bexsters of the art began to flourish; the act ions of 


eres and gods were recorded by the pencil, and 


1 
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Peatist shared the glory of those he commem- 
~ \prnied. The works of christian painters, like 
4 . ee of the inspired: writers, are superior to the 
4 Ywetlien productions ofa similar nature. Reli- 
+ sigs enthusiasm in its greatest extent may ac- 
| pont for this circumstances, without resorting 
yo BP be supposition of inspiration. ‘The Italian 

8, whose labours were employed on scrip- 

‘Br subjects, have stood unrivalled in the histo- 

Nofthe art; and others, who have followed the 
\) wae path, have exhibited specimens of the most 
s@unent talents. Among these, BENJAMIN 


“\ #' ist is to be enumerated; of whose produc- 
s we have formerly had occasion io speak; 
‘from one of which, the annexed engraving 
‘oped. This elegant painting was a donation 
ie artist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where 
‘Snow deposited and bears testimony to the 








antable disposition of Mr. West, as well as to 
‘extraordinary graphic ab'lities. 

he design is grand and worthy of the sublimi- 
ithe subject. Boldly conceived, and appro- 
mate in all its parts, it appears strictly conform- 
‘tothe invariable rules of Epic composition, 
, ithe greatest painters have received from 
‘Ws celebrated poets. Jesus.of Nazareth, 
7 at of mankind, who, whilston earth, went 
WL GO} 















9° good, is represented in this Painting 
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as exerting miraculous power in healing the sick; 
on his face, the mildness of a man of the tender- 
est feelings is blended with the majesty of a mes- 
senger from God. His attitude is easy and dig- 
nified; the drapery elegant and noble; ample with- 
out incumbrance; folded with simplicity and 
taste. ‘The head, hands, and feet, are most beau- 
tifully wrought, very gracefully disposed, and the 
whole figure follows the line of beauty without af- 
fectation or constraint. 

Christ is surrounded by several groups, com- 
posed partly of his Disciples and Apostles; partly 
of the afilicted and languid, brought to him as the 
Fountain of Life; and of the Pharisees and Priests, 
who view the Messiah with involuntary wonder 
and mortal jealousy. ‘These groups are disposed 
with great judgment, and afford to each other a 
proper help in the general system of light and 
shade in the whole picture. ‘They undulate be- 
fore the eyes, like distant hills in the glow of a 
summer evening, and the pleasing vapour which 
circulates around them produces the most correct 
aerial perspective. 

In the group of the Apostles, which serves as a 
back ground to tke principal figure, and is made- 
up with uncommon discernment, John, on the 
right hand of his master, Peter, Matthew, and 
several others on the left, are most conspicuous. 
The beloved Disciple is represented here, young, 
amiable,and pensive, as we constantly find him in 
religious compositions. 

On the right of Christ are several persons 
bringing objects of pity and commiseration to 
Him, who was, of all the sons of men, the most 
compassionate: a most beautiful woman, in a dark 
garment, holds a sickly infant; behind her a dis- 
tressed mother brings forward, with natural] ea- 
gerness, a rickety child; and, between her and 
Jesus, we remark, as a prominent feature in this 
group, a very handsome young woman, who 
seems to have lost her sight by a dreadful disorder 
in her brain. The white band, and the hand of 
the sympathising old man, which bind and hold 
her beautiful head, tell at once her situation, and 
work impressively on the mind of the spectators, 
who wish that an object sopleasing, so enchanting 
to the sight, may not be longer deprived of that 
blessing. This group is backed by that of the 
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High-Priest and Pharisees, whose countenances, 
by their varic:y and aptness, are in a most classi- 
cal style. A figure in the right corner, pointing 
at our Saviour, and glancing on him a look full of 
malice, has been mistaken for the traitor Judas; 
but the painter had too correct a conception of his 
subject, to bring forward such a hideous charac- 
ter. Fear and cowardice are fit companions for 
conscious guilt, and Mr. West has most appropri- 
ately placed Iscariot in the back ground, lurking 
behind thetwo Apostles who are beyond the blind 
man, and darting, slily, through the crowd, a 
glance full of malignity, perfidy, and treason, at 
the divine prototype of goodness, truth, and mer- 
cy. His invidious eye and partof his sallow face 
are all that can be seen of him. 

From the group of Priests, Scribes, and Pha- 
risees, the sight of the spectator is agreeably and 
gradually led, to a range of columns and an in- 
side view of the temple, where, in the Sanc- 
tuary, the seven-branched Candelabrium burns 
in awful majesty. A peristyle of well-painted 
but plain colors, adorned with lamps, conveys the 
roving eye to a glanceat the gate called Spectosa, 
so well represented in one of the Cartoons, and 
directs our attention to amore interesting part 
of the picture. 

On the left side of the canvass, an elderly wo- 
man, distorted by complicated disease, is brought 
to Jesus, by several friends and relations, two of 
whom appear to be Roman soldiers, whose stur- 
dy mien and military dress contrast excellently 
with, and set off, the pallid face and emaciated 
limbs of the sufferer, as well as the beautiful and 
most lovely features of her distressed daughter. 

In front of this affecting group a Centurion is in 
the act of kneeling: his attitude, the anatomical 
merit of his figure, and the classical correctness 
of his costume, deserve our unfeigned admiration. 
He expresses what he feels, and appears to feel 
the most profound veneration for H1m whom he 
so earnestly supplicates. Between him and 
Christ one of the principal groups is placed. 

An old man, worn out witha long and death- 
brooding illness, is carried by two strong porters, 
one standing at the head and supporting the supe- 
rior part of the body, the other kneeling, his back 
towards the spectators, and holding the feet and 
legs. Such attention has been paid to anatomy 
and colouring in the working up of these two 
figures, that both, and especially the standing one, 
seem rather living beings than the masterly and 
successful efforts of a judicious pencil. But 
what shall we say of the sick man intrusted to 
their care? The impression still remains, and 
will not be easily removed from our minds. We 
read in the half-sunk eyes, on the projecting 
brows and quivering lips of the decaying man, 
lively hope and heart-shooting confidence pro- 
nounced with the most energetie emphasis. His 
skeleton arms and hands are raised towards the 
real source of health and comfort, and his feet 
which happen naturally te be the nighest part to 
the healing power, by a gentle glow of returnin 
blood, which distinguishes them from the genera 
tint of the body, scem to have already felt the 
emanating virtue that flowed spontaneously from 
jee who alone could say, in truth, “I am THe 

Contrast is the most powerful engine a painter 

un make use of to sccure admiration to his 
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> aul Mr. West lias succeded wonderfully in 
iis part, and thence arises that secret charm 
which, even at first sight, wins the approbation 
of the beholder. The beautiful woman who 
holds the crutch of her dying father, the healthy 
complexion of her face, and the glow of here. 
tended neck; the figure of the young man abore 
the lovely boy annexed to the group; the bling 
old man led by a Jad; the young Apostle, why 
seems engaged in eager conference; the hina 
boy in the arms of his afflicted father; the im 
sioned air of his two sisters, who are looki 
towards our Saviour; all here deserve the mos 
unqualified approbation, and make the centred 
the picture the focus of interest. 
———= —_ ————- 
THE EVE OF GOOD FRIDAY. 
A TALE—BY L. A WILMER. 
PART If. 
“Come, if thou darest, all charming as thou art, 
Oppose thyself to heav n—dispute my heart.” 
Porr,—Eloisa to Abelard, 
A fine morning in spring succeeded the event. 
ful night which we have endeavored to com. 
memorate, and from which the name of our nar 
rative is derived. After breakfast, I endeavor- 
ed to draw off Merrill’s attention from what! 
considered a useless and troublesome parsuit— 
For this purpose | proposed an excursion on the 
Potomac—a visit to Alexandria, or to Mount 
Vernon, or a return to Washington city,—bui 
all these plans were successively rejected. 
He addressed himself to me with great emo 
tion;—“I perceive your object,—but I assure 
yuu my mind is fixed;—I believe that my desti 
ny is connected with that of the lovely girl we 
saw last night, and I am resolved to employ all 
my energies in the attainment of that object. 
‘*But,’’ said I, “how is it possible?—she isa 
Roman Catholic devotee, and will shortly be 
placed beyond your reach by a vow--the violation 
of which she would consider as the seal of her 
everlasting unhappiness. Believe me,—thisiss 
romantic impression that will shortly be effaced 
by new objects, or removed by absence.” 
‘No Sir, never;—that might indeed be the 
history of many an attachment, but it is nol 
thus with me. 1 am not formed of those waxet 
materials that melt at every fire and are thet 
prepared to receive the stamp of a new passidl. 
You have hitherto been my friend,—beo siil; 
—assist me in this matter and you will conlet 
an obligation that can never be forgotten” 
‘And pray, sir,’’ said I, “‘what course do yo! 
intend to pursue, in this delicate affair?” 
‘You know,” answered Merrill, “that Lhave 
wealth;—her fortune can therefore be no objet! 
to me. I shall endeavor to see her to-day, # 
will probably succeed as she intends to walk out 
in the afternoon. I will declare my love for 


her,—propose an union—and if she consent, & 
ter the marriage ceremony is performed, we 
return to our native city.” 

At this period our landlord entered the 10" 
—and a thought struck me at the same mo 


which gave birth to the following ge the 


‘‘Landlord, did you know a gent 
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ame of Cassaud, lately a resident of this bo- 
ugh.” “Know him,”’ said the host, ‘‘ay, as 
yell ag [know my own father. William Cas- 
gud in the Navy Department ;—why sirs, when I 
vept the Golden Eagle in Washington city, Cas- 
aud lived right opposite; his wife was a charm- 
ng woman, but she died five years ago and left 
him a widower with one child. Poor man, he 
sever recovered from the shock, but resigned his 
slace and took to grieving at such a rate that 
be was buried yesterday was two years.”’ ‘*And 
what became of the child?’’ Ay, poor little Emi- 
ly'~why Sirs, you must know that her mother 
vasa Catholic, and she was educated for one 
herself. Her father in his will appointed her 
mother’s brother for her guardian; now this uncle 
is a miserly old knave, very different from 
the rest of the family, and it is supposed that he 
entered into a contract with a priest, called Fa- 
ther Bernard, to persuade Miss Emily to become 
anua. It is said, moreover, that the priest and 
her uncle intend to share her fortune between 
them. But of this I know nothing—only from 
hearsay. This 1s certain, however, that Miss 
Emily intends to join the sisterhood, and that 
on next Sunday,—which is the day after to-mor- 
ww—”” 

Here Merrill started up, ‘* So soon!’’ cried 
he, ina voice that made our host cast up his 
lead-colored eyes with an expression of the most 
lndicrous astonishment; at the same time open- 
ing his mouth sufficiently wide to exhibit a double 
row of teeth which were alternately pearl and 
ebony, and resembled the keys of a piano forte. 
Merrill again took his seat and the landlord re- 
sumed his discourse. 

“It is now nearly four years since I saw Emily 
Cassaud; she was then about thirteen, and the 
loveliest child that ever these eyes beheld. She 
snow ’mured up in that are gloomy looking 
brick house with the spikes on the wall; but I 
hope they that persuaded her to be a nun may 


¢ d—d. 


After this charitable wish, our host was called 
ofto another apartment, and we, at the same 


moment, set out on a voyage of discovery. We 
Went tothe chapel—it was open, but the object 
Wesought was not there. A few individuals 
vere scattered over the church, all devoutly 
‘gaged. Orie old woman knelt at the shrine of 
° Virgin Mary, making a number of grotesque 
tees and crossing herself with great perse- 
erence. Three or four Murphies, whose breath 
i Pregnated the air for several yards round with 
* fragrance of whiskey, were reading the 
ristian’s Guide on their knees, to the great 
_ of their immortal spirits. Several other 
a — counting their beads and measuring 
her 4 Prayers, as if to ascertain the precise 
vend - r- their Creator and Redeemer. I 
ba he ta a | to join in these important duties, 
ater unde no other answer than by walking 
ofthe church, 

Poona place we visited was the seminary, 
dlihens’ hunnery or monastery, by whichever 
#¢ Qames you choose to have it distinguish- 
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ed. We had here a very fine prospect, consist- 
ing of two dusky little steeples, a row of low 
arched windows and a wall of vitrified brick, ten 
feet high, surrounding the building. The vir- 
gins were all inside, ‘* and the door was shut.’* 

We were so wicked as to disregard the scrip- 
tural admonition, * Knock and it shall be open- 
ed unto you;”’ indeed I think it probable that we 
should have gone ever the fence into the fold, 
(like the wolves in sheep’s clothing) if such a 
method of entry had been safe and practicable. 
We walked round the house for an bour without 
discovering any sign by which we might have 
known it to be inhabited; at length we deter- 
mined to give over the pursuit till the afternoon. 
Having refreshed our resolution with a good din- 
ner, and a bottle of wine, we waited impatient- 
ly for the sound of the bell that was'to call the 
congregation to evening service. At half past 
three it began—never was the sound of the 
church-going bell more welcome—never was its 
summons more promptly obeyed. We arrived at 
the chapel before the people had assembled and 
took possession of the same pew we had formerly 
occupied. We had not been seated more than 
five minutes before the door of the priest’s apart- 
ment was opened and a priest entered who knelt 
down betore the altar; on the back of his white 
surplice was portrayed the crucial sign in black 
silk. The house was presently filled, except a 
few seats opposite to us, which appeared to be 
reserved for some particular persons, nor were 
we entirely ignorant of the cause. The door 
from the church yard was again opened, and the 
four nuns in black made-their appearance.— 
Emily came next, she was paler than when we 
had formerly seen her, but not less beautiful and 
more interesting if possible. 

The service commenced; the deep sound of 
the organ, the voices of the choristers and the 
recitation of the priest were heard at intervals. — 
Merrill was not to be gratified even with a 
glance from Emily; her eyes were either bent 
on the crucifix over the altar or on the book in 
her hand. After some time spent in those cere- 
monies which are praised or censured according 
to the opinions and fancy of the spectators, the 
priest turned his face to the assembly and com- 
mence’l an exhortation. His countenance dis- 
covered few traits of religion or benevolence; a 
perfect Martin Luther sort of a phiz, though be- 
longing to a Catholic. 

In the midst of an eloquent discourse concern- 
ing the vicarious sacrifice, &c. we left the cha- 
pel according to a previous arrangement. By 
circumnavigating this old-fashioned building, we 
had discovered the gate of the grave yard, 
through which we had seen the nuns depart on 
the preceding night. Having stationed ourselves 
at Jachin and Boaz, we waited their coming for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. Indeed no- 
thing but the anxiety of my friend, and the great 
esteem I had for him could have induced me to 
take so much trouble. At length they came; 
Emily raised her eyes to Merrill with an expres- 
sion of sorrow and reproof. The lady principal 
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regarded him with a countenance of violent an- 
ger. When they had passed us and gone some 
distance, I observed to Merrill that ‘* the aspect 
of the ascendant planet was somewhat unpropi- 
tious.”” 

«* Ay,” said he, ‘* the old woman has really a 
vinegar aspect, but it is very proper since she 
ig a nun; vinegar serves to preserve virginity as 
well as to pickle cucumbers.”’ 

At the time of which we write, there wasa 
large piece of ground, unoccupied by houses, in 
the rear of the chapel. In the centre of this 
ground there was a copse wood, consisting of 
oaks and hickories, which shaded a small num- 
ber of seats, somewhat resembling the unsocia- 
ble oenches in Washington Square. This 
retreat commanded a full view of the gates of 
the seminary; yet on account of the foliage and 
underwood, a person could scarcely be recog- 
nized in the copse at that distance. By taking 
another route, we arrived at this spot before the 
nuns, with their slow and measured steps, had 
reached their place of residence. At the door 
of the seminary the ladies paused; we could ob- 
serve the principal cast a scrutinizing glance a- 
round, and then point to a quarter opposite to 
the church: Soon after we perceived Emily, 
accompanied by an elderly woman, walking in 
the direction designated by old mother vinegar. 
The rest of the party entered the seminary. 


‘* Now is our time,’’ said Merrill, and was 
proceeding towards Emily and her companion, 
but I restrained him and bade him observe that 
they were yet within the range of the convent 
windows. He waited impatiently till they pass- 
sed behind a row of houses, then taking a cir- 
cuitous course, we met them in a shady walk 
nearly a quarter ofa mile from the nunnery. A 
deep blush was the first evidence that Emily re- 
cognized Merrill, but her complexion soon turn- 
ed to a deadly paleness, and she appeared to be 
excessively agitated. Merrill’s discomposure was 
little less than hers, but he was not of a temper 
to let this opportunity pass without improve- 
ment. Bowing to the ladies, he expressed his 
joy at meeting them, (a meeting which he wish- 
ed to appear accidental); he then proceeded to 
make some passionate remarks, but was inter- 
rupted by Emily. 

** Mr. Merrill,’’ said she, ‘* is in such haste to 
pay compliments that he forgets the ordinary 
ceremony of an introduction.” 

‘** I might suppose,’’ answered Merrill, “ that 
an introduction is unnecessary, since Miss Emily 
appears to be acquainted with my name, and 
she will perceive that fam not a stranger to 
hers.’’ 

‘** Knowledge of names is not sufficient to con- 
stitute an intimacy, Mr. Merrill, and the circum- 
stances in which I stand (said she, with a deep 
sigh) render it impossible, even if I wished to 
cultis your acquaintance.’’ 

A «vid ceremonious behaviour between two 
persous is often a symptom of mutual attach- 
ment; it was thus in the present instance. Be- 





lieving the parties could more readily come to an 
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explanation if they were left alone, I endeayoy 
ed to call off Mrs. Martha’s attention 1 
fell desperately in love with her, that being the 
only plan I could devise. This lady had 
tempted to interfere at the beginning of the cop. 
versation, but I hinted to her that Merrill Was 
a relation of Miss Cassaud, which he was in fact, 
according to scripture, both being descended 
from Adam and Eve. 

While deeply engaged in an interesting dis. 
course on love and religion, we were interrupted 
by an exclamation of surprise directly behing 
us. On turning round, I saw our priest of th 
chapel in company with another person whos 
countenance was any thing else but agreec\e, 
As soon as Emily perceived the new comers, she 
clasped her hands, uttered the words “ My 
uncle,’ and immediately fainted away. She 
would have fallen to the ground if Merrill had 
not caught her in his arms.. Mr. Gordon, 
Emily’s uncle, beheld this scene with emotion, 
but it was not the emotion of compassion o: 
sympathy. 

‘* Damnation!’’ said he, in a voice intended to 
be terrible, ‘* what are you doing with that lady’ 
how dare you to touch her??? 

Merrill beheld him with a steady countenance 
and replied, ‘* It is my intention to rescue her 
from your villainy and that of your colleague, the 
detestable impostor who stands at your side— 
Your plot is discovered, and you had betters. 
bandon it to avoid further exposure.” 

Emily now recovered, and extricating herself 
from the arms of Merrill, she endeavored to a 
sure her uncle and Father Bernard that she bad 
met with the young man without any previou 
design on her own part. ; 

‘To convince us of that,’’ said the priest, 
now make us a solemn promise that you wil 
never see him again.”’ 

She hesitated—a deeper gloom came over the 
countenance of Mr. Gordon, and the priest coh 
tinued—** Daughter Emily, this hour perhaps # 
to decide not only your temporal but your eter 
nal fate. You must either renounce this young 
man, who is an enemy to our religion, or the 
church will disclaim you asa disobedient and re- 
bellious child. Speak quickly; what 1s your de- 
termination?’’ : 

‘* Promise,’’ said her uncle, “ that you wil 
join the sisterhood on Easter, and see this young 
man no more.”’ 

She covered her face with her hands, andstid 
in a faint voice, ‘*My fate is sealed, I peso) 
She relapsed into insensibility and was supper” 
ed in the arms of Mistress Martha. z 
triumph passed over the countenances yr 
and Bernard—‘*You see, Mr. Merrill,’’ 84! sl 
latter, ‘* that all farther trouble on your Pp 
would be vain.” L 

‘‘ see,” replied Merrill, ** that onsen 
vil who has helped you ie my ai” hy a 
your friend throughout; but —— fel ae 
- Stop sir,”’ said the priest, and lye a 
a few explanations, About six mont ; Oe 
were ona visit to Emmetsburg; Emily 
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that tiore a pupil of the sisterhood in that place; 
[also was engaged as a tutor in the male aca- 
demy; Emily saw you, but being always veiled 
when she appeared in public, you had not an 
opportunity of beholding her countenance. As 
nothing in Emmetsburg 13 concealed from the 
knowledge of the catholics, the name of an in- 
teresting young stranger (I must pay you this 
compliment) was generally known. Emily con- 
ceived an attachment for you, but we shall soon 
remove her from the wickedness and vanities of 
this world.”’ 

“You are an abandoned scoundrel,” said 
Merrill, (losing all patience,) but that villain, 
(pointing to Gordon) is, if possible, more ea ob- 
I will pub- 
lish you both.” 

The priest folded his arms with true clerical 
dignity, but Gordon exhibited symptoms of the 
most violent rage. His eyes rolled, his frame 
trembled, and his face was blackened by the 
excess of anger.—‘* Dare you use such language 
tome?”—He paused, placed his hand on his 
forehead, a stream of blood, at the same instant, 
burst from his mouth and nostrils, and he im- 
mediately fell to the ground. Gordon was a 
man of strong passions, and the great mental ex- 
citement he now felt caused the rupture of an 
artery. The unhappy man beckoned to his niece; 
she approached him, knelt by his side and sup- 
ported his head. “ Emily,’ said he ** I am dy- 
ing, and am justly punished—beware of that 
wicked priest—do not join the sisterhood—I re- 
lease you from your promise—be happy.’’ His 
tongue rolled in gore, he muttered some inarti- 
culate sounds and expired. 

We will shift this tragical scene—justice pre- 
vailed—the wicked priest was discharged from 
his office and a man of true piety and benevo- 
lence took his place. Merrill and Emily were 
united, and have ever had cause to remember 
a eve of Good Friday’? with joy and grati- 

By unfolding the arts of one man, we, by no 
means, wish to impeach a whole society; as well 
might we condemn all the apostles for having a 
Judas Iscariot in their number. The design of 
this tale is chiefly to show that the vilest 
ire may sometimes be concealed under 
et ree ger and that the Omniscience 
ee oa will often disappoint the best con- 

emes of wickedness. 
Sauna cememenend 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS.,. 
MY GODFATHER’S MANQUVKING. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


beers cold that my dear godfather was a 
see, wil : maker, One of his exploits in this 
natee pw occurred during my second visit to 
Amongst a Evelyn, I am now about to relate. 
vas introd e ye: distant cousins to waom I 
young ki uced ma that northern region, was a 
wie of the name of Hervey— 
ortune a orphan heiress of considerable 
tame ote ® lived in the same town and the 

oy with my godfather, under the. pra- 
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tection of a lady who had been the governess 
of her childhood, and continued with her as the 
friend of her youth. Sooth to say, their friend- 
ship was of that tender and sentimental sort at 
which the world, the wicked world, is so naugh- 
ty as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss Hervey © 
were names quite as inseparable as goose and 
apple-sauce, or tongue and chicken. They re- 
gularly made their appearance together, and 
there would have appeared I know not what of 
impropriety in speaking of either singly; it 
would have looked like a tearing asunder of the 
‘double cherry,’ respecting which, in their case, 
even the ‘seeming parted’ would have been 
held too disjunctive a phrase, so tender and 
inseparable was their union; although, as re- 
semblance went, no simile could be more inap- 
plicable. Never were two people more un- 
like in mind and person. Lucy Hervey was a 
pretty little woman of six and twenty; but from 
a delicate figure, delicate features, and a most 
delicate complexion, looked much younger. 
Perhaps the total absence of strong expression, 
the mildness and simplicity of her countenance, 
and the artlessness and docility of her manner, 
might conduce to the mistake, She was a 
sweet gentle creature, generous and affection- 
ate, and not wanting in sense; although her en- 
tire reliance on her friend’s judgment, and con-~ 
stant habit of obedience to her wishes, rendered 
the use of it somewhat rare. Miss Reid was a 
tall awkward woman, raw-boned, lank, and 
huge, just what one fancies a man would be in 
petticoats; with a face that, except the beard, 
(certainly she had no beard,) might have favour- 
ed the supposition; so brown and bony and stern 
and ill-favoured was her unfortunate visage. In 
one point she was lucky. There was no guess- 
ing at her age, certainly not within ten years, 
nor within twenty. She looked old: but with 
that figure, those features, and that complexion, 
she must have looked old at eighteen. To guess 
her age was impossible. Her voice was deep 
and dictatorial; her manner rough and assum- 
ing; and her conversation unmercifully sensible 
and oracular—‘full of wise saws and modern 
instances.” For the rest, in spite of her inau- 
spicious exterior, she was a good sort of disa- 
greeable woman; charitable and kind in her 
way; genuinely fond of Lucy Hervey, whom 
she petted and scolded and coaxed and managed 
just as a nurse manages a child; and tolerably 
well liked of all her acquaintance—except Mr. 
Evelyn, who had been at war with her for the 
last nine years, on the subject of his fair cou- 
sin’s marriage, and had, at last, come to regard 
her pretty much as a prime-minister may look 
on an opposition leader-——as a regular opponent, 
an obstacle to be put dawn, or swept away. 

vorily believe that he hated her as much as his 
kindly nature could hate any body. To.be sure, 
it was no slight grievance to have so fair a sub- 
ject for his matrimonial speculations, a kinswo-. 
man too, just under his very eye, and to find, 
atl his plans thwarted by that inexorable gou- 
vernante—more especially, as, without her aid, 
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it was morally certain that the pretty Lucy 
would never have had the heart to say no to any 
body. Ever since Miss Hervey was seventeen, 
my dear godpapa had been scheming for her ad- 
vantage. It was quite melancholy to hear him 
count up the husbands she might have had—be- 


' 
| 
| 
| 


ginning with the duke’s son, her partner at her | 


first race-ball—and ending with the young new- 
ly-arrived physician, his last protege: ‘now, he 
said, ‘she might die an old maid; he had done 
with her.” And there did actually appear to be 
a cessation of all his matrimonial p!ans in that 
quarter. Miss Reid herself laid aside her mis- 
trust of him; and a truce, if not a peace, was 
tacitly concluded between these sturdy antago- 
nists. Mr. Evelyn seemed to have given up the 
game—a strange thing for him to do whilst he 
had a pawn left! But soit was. His adversary 
had the board all to herself; and was in as 
good humour as a winning player generally is. 
Miss Reid was never remembered so amiable. 
We saw them almost every day, as the fashion 
is amongst neighbours in small towns, and used 
to ride and walk together continually—although 
Lucy, whose health was delicate, frequently 
declined accompanying us on our more distant 
excursions. Our usual beau, besides the dear 
godpapa, wasa Mr. Morris, the curate of the 
parish—an uncouth, gawky, lengthy man, with 
an astounding Westmoreland dialect, and a most 
portentous laugh. Really, his ha! ha! was quite 
a shock to the nerves—a sort of oral shower-bath; 
so sudden and so startling was the explosion. 
In loudness, it resembled half a dozen ordinary 
laughs ‘rolled into one;’ and as the gentleman 
was of a facetious disposition, and chorused his 
own good thing, as well as those of other peo- 
ple with this awful cachinnation, it was no jo- 
king matter. But he was so excellent a person, 
so cordial, so jovial, so simple-hearted, and so 
contented with a lot none of the most prosper- 
ous, that one could not help liking him, laugh 
and all. He was a widower, with one only 
son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom he was de- 
servedly proud. Edward Morris, besides his 
academical honours (I think he had been se- 
nior wrangler of his year,) wasa very fine young 
man, with an intelligent countenance, but ex- 
ceedingly shy, silent, and abstracted. I could 
not help thinking the poor youth was in love; 
but his father and Mr. Evelyn laid the whole 
blame on the mathematics. He would sit some- 
times for an hour together, immersed, as they 
said, in his calculations, with his eyes fixed on 
Lucy Hervey, as if her sweet face had been the 
problem he was solving. But your mathemati- 
cians are privileged people: and so apparently 
my fair cousin thought; for she took no notice, 
unless by blushing a shade the deeper. It was 
worth while to look at Lucy Hervey, when Ed- 
ward Morris was gazing on her in his absent fits; 
her cheeks were as red as arose. How these 


blushes came to escape the notice of Miss Reid, 
I cannot tell—unless she might happen ta have 
her own attention engrossed by Edward’s father. 
For certain, that eriginal paid her, in his odd 
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way, great attention; was her constant beay in 
our walking parties; sate by her side at dinner. 
and maneeuvred to get her for bis partner at 
whist. She had the benefit of his best bon-mot, 
and his loudest laughs; and she seemed to me 
not to dislike that portentous sound, so muchas 
might have been expected from a lady of her 
particularity. I ventured to hint my obserys. 
tions to Mr. Evelyn; who chuckled, laid his 
forefinger against his nose, rubbed his hands, 
and called me a simpleton. Affairs were in 
this position when one night, just at going to 
bed, my godfather, with a little air of mystery, 
(no uncommon preparation to his most triflip 
plans,) made an appointment to walk with me 


| before breakfast, as far as a pet farm, about a 


mile out of the town, the superintendance of 
which was one of his greatest amusements, 
Early the next morning, the housemaid, who 
usually attended me, made her appearance, and 
told me that her master was waiting for me, 
that I must make haste, and that he desired | 
would be smart, as he expected a party to 
breakfast at the farm. This sort of injunction 
is seldom thrown away on a damsel of eighteen; 
accordingly, I adjusted with all despatch, anew 
blue silk pelisse, and sallied forth into the cor. 
ridor, which [ heard him pacing as impatiently 
as might be. There, to my no small consterna. 
tion, instead of the usual gallant complimentsof 
the most gallant of godfathers, I was received 
with very disapproving glances, told that I 
looked like an old woman in that dowdy-colour. 
ed pelisse, and conjured to exchange it fora 
white gown. Half affronted, I nevertheless 
obeyed; doffed the pelisse, and donned the 
white gown, as ordered: and being greeted this 
time with a bright smile and a chuck under the 





chin, we set out in nigh good humour on oures- 
| pedition. Instead,how ever,of proceeding straight 
to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a slight deviation 
|from our course, turning down the market- 
place, and into the warehouse of a certain Mrs 
Bennet, milliner and mantua-maker, @ dashing 
over-dressed dame, who presided over the fash 
|ions fourteen miles round, and marshalled s 
| compter full of caps and bonnets at one side of 
the shop, whilst her husband, an obsequious 
civil, bowing tradesman, dealt out gloves and 
| stockings at the other. A little dark parlour 
| behind was common to both. Into this den 
was I ushered; and Mrs. Bennet, with many 
apologies, began, ata signal from my ean 
to divest me of all my superfluous biuenesé, — 
| handkerchief, sash, aud wrist-ribands, (for 
| the constancy which is born of opposition, I ’ 
in relinquishing my obnoxious pelisse, yb 
firmly to the obnoxious colour,) reper 
by white satin ribands and a beastie 
shawl; and, finally, exchanging my straw 90 “a 
for one of wh'te silk, with a deep a ott 
that piece of delicate finery which al pet 
delight in. Whilst 1 was now admiring ope 
ness of the genuine Brussels point, hich Me. 
looking at myself in a little glass whic 
Bennet was holding to my face, 








for the bette! 
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of her millinery—the bonnet, to do her 
wstice, was pretty and becoming—during this 
engrossing contemplation, — her smooth, silky 
husband crept behind me with the stealthy pace 
ofacat, and relying, as it seems, on my pre- 
occupation, actually drew my York-tan gloves 
fom my astonished hands, and substituted a 
ir of his own best white kid. This operation 
reing completed, my godpapa, putting his fore- 
jyger to his lip in token of secrecy, hurried me, 
with a look of great triumph, from the shop. 
He walked at a rapid pace; and, between quick 
motion and amazement, I was too much out of 
breath to utter a word, till we had passed the 
old Gothic castle at the end of the town, and 
crossed the long bridge that spans its wide and | 
winding river. I then rained questions on my | 
dear old friend, who chuckled and nodded, and | 
vented two or three half laughs, but vouchsafed 
nothing tending to areply. At length we came 
toa spot where the road turned suddenly to the 
left, (the way to the farm,) whilst, right before 
us, rose a knoll, on which stood the church, a 
large heavy, massive building, almost a cathe- 
dral, finely relieved by the range of woody hills 
which shut in the landscape. A turning gate, 
with a tall, straight cypress on either side, led 
into the churchyard, and through this gate Mr. 
Evelyn passed. ‘Che church door was a little 
a-jar,and through the crevice was seen peeping 
the long red nose of the old clerk, a Bardolphian 
personage to whom my godfather, who loved to 
oblige people in their own way, sometimes did 
the questionable service of clearing off his score 
atthe Greyhound. His red nose and a skirt of 
iis shabby black coat peeped through the 
porch; whilst behind one of the buttresses, glim.- 
mered, for an instant, the white drapery of a fe- 
male figure, I did not need these indications to 
convince me that a wedding was the object in 
vew—that had been certain from the first cash- 
leting of my blue ribands; but I was still at a 
83 as to the parties, and felt quite relieved by 
Mr. Evelyn’s question—* Pray, my dear, were 
youever a bride’s-maid?’—Since, in the extre- 
mity of my perplexity, 1 had had something like 
“apprehension that an unknown beau might ap- 
yr at the call of this mighty manager, and I 
b cestined to play the part of bride myself. 
vomforted to find that I was only to enact the 
Cutdante,| had now leisure to be exceedingly cu- 
“us asto my prima donna. My curiosity was 
peedily gratified, 
Geamtoriog the church we had found only a 
ar: pr poe re) man, not Mr. Morris, at the 
ther tan’ ng round at the opening of ano- 
‘door, 1 perceived the worthy curate in a 
Rice suit, bristling with newness, lead- 
wed andre” beflounced and bescarfed, and be- 
fry, in eplumed, and all in flutter of bridal 
ae State, up the aisle. Mr. Evelyn 
head hors ge them, took the lady’s fair 
ll the or ss Morris, and led her along with 
mart ceof an old courtier. I fell into the 
ion at the proper place; the amiable pair 
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"ete duly married, and I thought my office 
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over. I was never more mistaken ‘in my life. 
In the midst of the customary confusion of kis- 
sing and wishing joy, and writing and signing 
registers and certificates,—which form so impor- 
tant and disagreeable a part of that disagreea- 
ble and important ceremony,—Mr. Evelyn had 
vanished; and just asthe bride was inquiring for 
him, with the intention of leaving the church, 
re-appeared through the very same sidedoor 
which had admitted the first happy couple, lead- 
ing Lucy Hervey, and followed by Edward Mor- 
ris. The father evidently expected them; the 
new stepmother as evidently did not. Never 
did a thief, taken in the manner, seem more as- 
tonished than that sage gouvernant! Lucy, on 
her part, blushed and hung back, and luoked 
shyer and prettier than ever; the old clerk grin- 
ned; the clergyman, who had shown some symp- 
tons of astonishment at the first wedding, now 
smiled to Mr. Evelyn, as if this accounted and 
made amends for it; whilst the dear god-papa 
himself chuckled and nodded, and rubbed his 
hands, and chucked both bride and bride’s-maid 
under the chin, and seemed ready to cut capers 
for joy. Again the book was opened at the 
page of destiny; againI held the milk-white 
glove, and after nine years of unsuccessful ma- 
neuvring, my cousen Lucy was married. It 
was, undoubtedly, the most triumphant event of 
the good old man’s life; and I don’t believe 
that either couple ever saw cause to regret the 
dexterity in the art of match-making which 
produced their double union. They have been 
as happy as people usually are in this work-a-day 
world, especially the young mathematician and 
his pretty wife, and their wedding day is still 
remembered in W.; for besides his munificence 
to singer, ringer, sexton, and clerk, Mr. Evelyn 
roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave away 


ten bride-cakes, and made the whole town 
tipsy. 

_—_———— 

SONG. 


Air—‘O! no! 1 never mention him.’ 


©! no! I never mention it 

The name of pie or cake— 

My teeth are now forbid to press 
The once familiar steak; 


To gruel quick they hurry me 

To calm me when I fret; 

For when they see me wag my jaws 
They think that I forget. 


They bid me seek in Barley Houp 

The charms the Doctors see— 

But were my lungs inflamed with croup, 
I'd never driuk Herb ‘Tea. 


’Tis true some time has passed, sinee in 
The cellar where we met, 

I’ve sat me down to Terrapin, 

Yet how can I forget? 


They tell me Oysters now are poor, 
The leanest of the lean— 

They hint that Williams’ Beer is thia— 
3ut I know what they mcan. 


Perhaps like me, some luckless wigkt 
Ilis diet may regret— 

But if his appetite’s like mine, 

He never can forget. 
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MISERIES OF TAKING THE CENSUS. 

The first house where I met with a rebuff, was 
that of an elderly single lady, who called herself 
Mrs. Oldfish, upon which I said, I believed she 
was nota widow. ‘That is no business of yours, 
Mr. Whigginbottom, put me down Mrs. Oldfish.’ 
‘Indeed I cannot, madam,’ [ replied, ‘I dare not 
make a false return.’ I wrote down Miss Zephe- 


ria Oldfish. I next demanded, what age? She 
here faltered exceedingly, blushed and looked 


pale by turns, and then amid convulsive agita- 
tions, she articulated, that is of no consequence, 
they can’t want me for the militia.” ‘Madam,’ 
said I, ‘there is a penalty if an improper answer 
is given; | must write down the truth.’ Now, 
more agitated, she stammered, ‘Don’t threaten 
me, Mr. Whigginbottom—don’t be impertinent 
—the Government is unreasonable, oppressive. 
What pretty times we live in! What will it re- 
quire next, I wonder?’ Here she faltered still 
more in her speech, and appeared to be ill.— 
‘Betty!’ she cried, ‘Betty!’ ringing the bell vio- 
lently, ‘my Sal Volatile. Do call again, Mr. 
W higginbottom, I’m ill, indeed I’m very, very ill.’ 
Not wishing to appear rude, and being unsuspi- 
cious of a trick, I left her, thinking to call next 
day. Ididso,and to my dismay, found she had 
left Bungay for Scarborough, that morning, at 
day break; beyond a doubt that she might evade 
my questions, as she knew the returns must be 
completed by a particular day. I was forced to 
leave a blank opposite her name in the column 
of ages, in my book, but when she comes back, 
I shall levy the full penalty. 

Upon calling at the house of another lady, to 
whom 1 was well known, my mind being made 
up not to be baffled, | commenced, as usual, by 
explaining the nature of my errand. She red- 
dened deep as scarlet, and wondered why the 
Government was so particular with unmarried 
persons, and if they might not be returned in a 
general way. She affirmed that she had done all 
sie could for the support of the church and state, 
she had helped to work a standard for the Bun- 
gay light horse; had been careful never to em- 
ploy a tradesman who was a radical; had given 
five pounds for the benefit of the Constitutional 
Association; had thrown up her subscription at 
the best circulating library in Norfolk, aeaelle 
that audacious paper, the Morning Chronicle, 
had been taken in there; and at her last whist 
party had absolutely used dirty cards, because a 
package which she had ordered from London had 
not arrived; and she could procure none in her 
neighbourhood, but at a shop the owner of which 
had shocked her feelings, by declaring that he 
thought a Methodist or Roman Catholic, if not 
worth one shilling, had as good a chance for Hea- 
ven as his Grace of Canterbury. ‘Now, Ebe- 
nezer,’ said she, ‘you have long known me, and 
know that] ama good subject; why then must 
my personal affairs be made known to all the 
world?’ ‘Madam,’ | replied, ‘the returns are on- 
ty seen by Government in London.’ ‘Nonsense,’ 
she rejoined, ‘don’t think to cheat me. You have 
a wife Mr. Whigginbottom, curious as married 
women always are—husbands can’t keep secrets, 
you will let it out to her, and the whole town will 
uave it. No, no, you can only levy the fine for 


contumacy—exact it—there is a five pound note 
—do your worst.’ 


Having said this she marched 
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out of the room with a stately air of triumphap 
scorn, muttering revenge for the arbi ; 
b oO li 

duct of Government, and saying somethi abo 
ingratitude of persons in authority. A few day; 
after, I heard she had given largely towands ty 
erection of a Methodist chapel, subscribed to th 
circulating library, and had been heard to 
stoutly for Major Cartwright’s system of univer. 
sal suffrage. 

A lady, a good customer of mine, (for you knoy 
Mr. Editor, that | deal a little in the way of snuf 
and tobacco, besides groceries and hardware. 
refused to see me on the subject of the Popuk. 
tion act, but ordered her servant to give mewhy 
particulars were necessary, and to show mebe 
family bible, where her age was inscribed. Ther 
she was entered thirty nine, though I am certs, 
it should have been ten years more. The 
three appeared newly written in, upon an en. 
zure which had no doubt obliterated a fonr, | di 
not wish to be litigious in this case, indeed the 
law could not have helped me without farthe 
proof,so I made the entry—‘ Abigail Seragg, 
spinster, 39,’ and went away, fully convinced | 
had been mystified. 

The pertinacity of the ladies, according tom 
late experience, is exceeded by that of the other 
sex. I met with much trouble from singlemen. 
I am well aware of the irritability of the geny, 
and that it is susceptible of acute pain on the a- 
tacks of curiosity, as it lives, like the gana 
spider, in the centre of his own webb, the yibn- 
tion of a single cord of which induces the mea 
cuticle which covers its angular physiognomy, 
put ona fever redness and the lividi ocehi, « 
Tasso calls them, or, in plain English, the ‘ini 
eyes,’ engulphed therein, in flash, what the lake 
poets sublimely denominate an ‘emerald light 
for be it known, that greenness of colour, al 
morbidness, have more than a common affinity 
and bachelorship is according to the best medic 
practitioners, a state of actual disease. I calli 
twice upon Mr. Theophilus Weazel, a gente 
man of this description, aged fifty-three year 
The first time I could not be admitted, as Mr 
Weazel had employed an artist of celebrity» 
surgery, in the important operation of orn. 
mollifying his corns. On the second visit, 1W# 
admitted into his presence. I stood with my ba 
in one hand, and a list book in the other; al 
bottle, having a pen stuck in it, ar ogee 7h 
my button hole ready for action; the outs 0 
my toes forming the centre of a St. _ 
cross with the opposite angles of the room; wi 
the official dignity of my countenance was tert: 

ered by an air of humility, arising from a ree® 
ection that Mr. Weazel bou;,ht goods at il} 
shop. ‘This expression is never witnessed 4 
vernment officials who have no co-pa : 
with similar extrancous interests, but dep 
shen os ‘ be.’ The latter 
entirely upon ‘ powers that be. a 
scription of officials are the pontifices ~— 
and the others but underlings; yet 2 t sere 
their countenances somewhat of a‘ valiant sv 
rity,’ when among equals and inferiOre, 
broke the silence, after a mutual recogal om 

Whig. tam come, sir, to inquire ogee 
inhabitants in this house, theif ag@ © y,, 
ments, and means of living, i aap for asctt 
act passed in 2d Geo. 15, beimg an ae 
taining the population of thes Icingdems. 
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Weazel. [Reddening. | W hat the devil W iggin- 
have I to do with population : 
True, sir; but I must do my duty, you 


fom. 
Whi. 


Kn Ww, sir. - 
 Weazel- Very well; but I stand alone in the 


orld: I have no children; population is nothing 
me; 1 don’t increase it; and Malthus says, it is 
je increase of population that is the ruin of na- 
‘ons. I have no wife, I havea housekeeper it 
ictrne, somewhat aged—Diana Iceley, just turned 
sty. What has population to do with me or her 
either? . : 

Whig. (Profiting by the intelligence of the 
housekeeper’s name and age, instantly puts them 
on the list.| You, perhaps, have other relatives 
living with you, sir? 

Weazel. No Whigginbottom—none, thank God, 
[am plagued with none, male or female; and this 
intelligence will content you, I hope. 

Whe. (Entering Theophilus Weazel, single 
man.| Any servants, sir? 

Weazel. No, no! Di’ and self are all who live 
in this house, unless you take the rats. 

Whig. Your employment, sir. 

Weazel. Am | not a gent!emen—independant, 
ani-——— 

Whig. Government orders us to return the em- 
ployment, sir, 

Weazel. Government be d——d, it wont let us 
live in the light of Heaven, by and by; it means 
to save the expense of keeping spies, I suppose, 
by making every man a spy upon himself. Let 
them find it out. 

Whig. There is a penalty, sir, for making 
evasive returns. I could wish to oblige you, but 
youmust not blame me for following my duty. 
You have known me for a long while, Mr. 
Weazel. 

_ Weazel. A man’s house was formerly his castle; 
us secrets were his own; he paid his taxes, and 
no more was required. They’ll set up racks 
“oon, fo extort answers to their questions. I pay 
lait iny income in taxes, and cannot be left quiet. 
llemigrate—I’ll sell out of the funds, and live 


abroad. 
Wiag will enter, “lives by the funds; no 
employment.” [Writes it down, Mr. Weazel 


‘careely noticing him from angry emotion. }|— 
There is something more, sir; I had nearly— 

Weazel. Taxation, Whiggingbottom, taxation 
Sthe cause of all. Ministers are insolent from 
suecess—shan’t tax me much longer—I’ll get out 
of the way—I’ll emigrate. . ' 

Whig. There is something more, sir—Il had 
dmost forgotten to ask your age. 

Weazel, My age! s’blood! my age, too ?— 
Here he was almost choked with anger. | 
Re sg how ensued, and Mr. Weazel’s coun- 
ne oe agp tt from red to yellow, and then 
an oe it 1 an expression of indignation 
4 Sal ; v as an emotion forming a climax 
aaa magnituae of which precluded 
servi dole 7 ne ed it not to belong to the 
Dense in ot Horace. It must have been a 

ike Macduff’s, after he exclaimed, 
~ =‘ all my pretty ones 2 

, Did you say all’? Oh, hel kite! all!” 
Pe a waned I had not made the demand so 
the 4.2: At length, in a subdued tone of voice, 


he OVE Y . . ° : 
oie eta Calibaitaire said, “ Wiggin- 
don’t know my age; this business is | 


bottom, 
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more than human nature can bear—put me down 
what you think me to be.” I mentioned fifty, 
and a gleam of satisfaction overspread his face 
as he added, “You guess near the mark, W higgin- 
bottom—only two years out; I shall not say 
which side of fifty you should have taken.” 

Heartily tired, I put down forty-eight; at the 
same time, guessing from Mr. Weazel’s apparent 
satisfaction, that it ought to have been four years 
more, and that the bachelor felt pleasure in hav- 
ing cozened me. 

a 

Mr. Arkinson—The following tale or his- 
tory was put into my hands by one of those be- 
ings whose movements put all guessing at defi- 
ance, and yet whose movements admit of no 
calculation more certain than a guess. The 
manuscript was given me to read, and in order 
that more than myself may have that pleasure, 
I have made a copy. Now, Mr. Editor, whe- 
ther the short preface was written by the autho- 
ress from the same stock of invention which 
supplied the residue or not, is a mattergof not 
much moment, Asto the means by whth the 
whole came into my power, they are just what 
I have stated; and when the fair eyes of the real 
authoress are cast on the Casket, why leave me 
to sustain the consequence—you are blameless. 

THE SLANDERER. 

This manuscript was found amongst the pa- 
pers of my grandfather. I give it in its original 
state; and if it should afford you any interest or 
amusement, I shall not regret the time consum- 
ed in making a fair copy. 

It was in the latter part of April that I left 
my native place, to take a tour through the west- 
ern states, but more particularly to visit the 
little town of , Situated on the banks of 
the Ohio. Asmy children were then of an age 
to be settled in the world, I had fixed on this 
place, if it met my expectations, to settle them 
and myself. I had already travelled over a large 
extent of country, and had seen much of the 
grand and beautiful in nature. I had gazed upon 
the western scenery from Laurel Hill with the 
enthusiasm of & youthful adventurer, when, for 
the first time, his eye is caught by the undefina- 
ble prospect before him, and in the happiness of 
the moment forgot the sixty years I had lived. 
It was thus my hours were beguiled, as from day 
to day my steps let me farther into the wide 
west, until on a fine May evening I arrived at 
my place of destination. 

The day had been one of unclouded splendor, 
and the evening one of those which cannot be 
observed and forgotten. Quietly seated by a 
window of my tavern resting place, which open- 
ing to the street brought the busy croud before 
me, as if to gratify the curiosity of a stranger. 
I was contemplating the countenances and forms 
continually passing, when my attention was par- 
ticularly arrested by the appearance of an ele- 
gant looking man ascending the steps of the ta- 
vern. His face was youthful, and in a ‘very re- 
markable degree pleasing, and his manners I 
found frank and easy. Advancing into the room 
where I was sitting, and taking another seat, 
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with the openess of an old acquaintance observ- 
ed, ‘* This is a most delightful evening, Sir.’’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I have been enjoying 
it exceedingly. It is just such an evening as I 
love to contemplate, and I enjoy it the more as 
I feel jmyself at rest after many weeks of con- 
stant travel. It is a source of nosmall pleasure 
to have such a setting sun after so many days of 
toilsome travel over hills and mountains.’’ 

‘* 1] thought you were a stranger,’’ replied my 
companion, “ for having lived so many years 
near this place my acquaintance is very general 
in the vicinity.”’ 

‘‘Then,” said I, ‘you can, it is likely, tell me 
whose beautiful and secluded mansion I passed 
about half a mile from this place. The house 
is white, with green window blinds, and is with- 
in a few hundred yards of the main road.” 

“ That house,’’ replied my companion, ‘‘ is 
the residence of my father; an old man; and, 
though I am his son, I may say he has retired to 
that house to spend the evening of a life well 
emplafed.”’ 

Had the demeanor of my new acquaintance 
been less prepossessing, his filial affection, which 
spoke from his eye as well as mouth, would have 
invited me to seek a more intimate acquain- 
tance. 

‘* That father, I perceive, “thas not neglected 
the education of his son,’’ I continued, ‘‘and I 
should take much pleasure in learning the name 
of such a family.’’ 


‘*My father’s name,”’ replied the young man, 
“is Robert Darley.’’ The name came to my 
heart, as I sprang forward and pressed the son 
to my bosom. He received my unexpected em- 
brace with a smile, as I observed, ‘*Yes, Frank, 
you little rogue, I remember you now, though 
you have forgotten my chasing you over the yard 
and garden at Elmgrove.’’ 

The tear started in the eye of Frank, as he 
returned the pressure of my hand, and with emo- 
tion replied, ‘‘I did not at the moment recognize 
my old friend, but I have never, nor will ever, 
forget Elmgrove. Oh! my poor.old father will 
be so delighted when I conduct to his arms —— 
Brooke.”’ 

Robert Darley was my most early and belov- 
ed friend. We were schoolmates, though from 
superiority of wealth the father of Robert was 
able to give to his son what mine could not—a 
classical education. When both were settled in 
life, Robert Darley and myself had contiguous 
farms, and our sons, Frank Darley and my 
George, two as wild and as active innocents as 
the whole country could afford, led me many a 
chase over the fields. From some land claims 
coming into the hands of Robert, he sold his 
estate in C—— county, and removed to the 
banks of the Ohio. Our correspondence had 
been frequent, though I had been unier a mis- 
take in regard to the locality of my friend’s re- 
sidence, which I thought many miles distant 
down the river, and had intended, after a day of 

rest, to ride to his mansion. But with joy I made 
no attempt to cenceal, I was now led by the 
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overjoyed Frank to the hospitable hearth of hi 
father. 4 

Robert, in years, was my senior, and in 4 
pearance the infirmities of age had given him 
admonition on the tenure of life; but the sou! | 
found the same—placid, yet buoyant, and » 
once serious and cheerful. After the greeii 
were something abated, the old man said, sm). 
ling, to his son, ‘* Frank, bring out the green 
chair.”” Frank sprang, and in a moment brought 
in a fine green armed chair, and while placing t 
opposite to that of his father, the latter cont). 
nued—‘‘My dear Brooke, that is what We here 
call the throne of the old acquaintance. Yo, 
may remember, some five years past, you wrote 
that you were preparing to pay usa visit. I then 
had that very chair made, and it is now at lag 
filled.”’ 


I was really enthroned; and after an hour de. 
dicated to the sweetest of all enjoyments—th 
recollection of past days—I retired to obtain 
‘‘tired nature’s sweet restorer.” I was goo 
enwrapped in sleep, but my mind, with a fairy 
lightness and delicious confusion, brought me 
back to the daysof youth. I was again at Elm. 
grove; the sun was sinking past the ridge of die 
tant mountains, as — Brooke, his son, and 
myself and children, all in the utmest hilarity of 
childish glee weresporting. Frank and my ow 
children seemed my brothers and sisters, whilst 
Robert was sometimes our father, and again ou 
brother. After a few hours repose I awoke. It 
was yet many hours to day, but the full orbed 
moon shot her rays into my chamber, and rising 
on my elbow, the young leaf of spring, and the 
glittering waves of Ohio, seemed enjoying the 
silence of night. 

Sleep now fled, and was indeed unsought— 
The events of the past day had the richness of 
coloring of a dream, with the gladness of reali 
ty. I was carried backwards in space and tim 
to the happy days of youth, ere the cares of 
life had caused a sigh to escape from my bosom 
—to those hours when parental fondness hover 
ed over my head, and when sporting before then 
with the beloved friend under whose roof I now 
reposed. My heart dwelt upon the consoling 
flection, that, in the wreck that time had made, 
one friend of my boyish days remained, and int 
life in which so much of selfish coldness had 
chilled my best feelings, there was still one bo- 
som in which the flame of affection still bum 
with heat unquenched. 

I had always passed through the world, be 
cause I have never been able to find any other 





passage through life, but my true resting places F 


always were families; and provided they were! 
my mind, no matter how numerous, I never» 
fault with a parterre for the quantity oF 
grance of its flowers, nor with a group ™ | 
children from the merry noise they make i 
ambols. ‘ 
. My waking dreams and the silver light of the 
moon were both compelled to yield 2 ¢ raf 
powerful influence: the strengthening ight 


day slowly entered my chamber, where, 12 
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sound rest, 1 felt little inclination to 
and having risen and dressed, determin- 
oon a morning stroll along the Ohio before the 
nembers of the family were awake. In this en- 
terprize | was frustrated from rambling solitary, 
ysmy friend Frank was on the alert before me, 
aod arm in arm we sought the river’s brink.— 
The sunny morning, the beautiful stream, the 
vegutiful fields, nor ever varying scenery, could 
jiert us from recurring to family topics, 

«Your two sisters, Frank?’’ said I.—** Emily 
ind Ellen,” replied Frank. ‘Emily is now tra- 
velling with her husband for her health, but we 
expect their return daily. Ellen lives with us.” 
We were now interrupted by a loud exclamation 
fom the mouth of a child—*Oh! there is uncle 
and the stranger.” 

We turned and met Mr. Darley leading two 
jovely children. ‘‘These are Jefferson and Mary 
Jane, Emily’s children,’’ said the delighted 
Frank, as he raised his little niece to his breast, 
id as [received the warm embrace of their 
venerable grandfather. 

It was on our return that a front view of Bel- 
mont, the seat of Mr. Darley, gave me a full 
display of the imposing site. The buildings 
stood on aswelling ground between the real ri- 
vet bottom and the acclivity of the river hills. 
These hills, partially cleared, presented a bro- 
ken series of slopes, variegated by orchards, 
felds, and patches of woodland. The mansion 
had a meadow or lawn in front, with a very ex- 
tensive garden in the rear. A copious spring of 
water rose in the garden, and winding past the 
house, sought its way to the Ohio, over the now 
green carpet on which we were slowly finding 
our way to the breakfast room. 

“Here, Ellen,” said Frank, ‘‘take this chat- 
tering parrot; and as he spoke he received a 
pat on the cheek from the plump little fist of his 
mece. Ellen advanced, and her father smiling, 
observed, ‘* Ellen, would you have known our 
ld friend Brooke?” ‘* 1 think,” replied Ellen, 


“I would if he had smiled. Oh, yes! tnatis Mr. 
Brooke,”? 


After breakfast, as we walked into the front 
porch, Frank, taking me by the hand, observed, 
“Let us take a walk over the farm, and let me 
thow you some of our fine prospects.”? To this 
lreadily consented, and away we went through 
ence and field, and wandered until we arrived 
itastone seat, on a very commanding emi- 
hence. The prospect before us was indeed very 
ine. The thousand shaped hills and woods, 
indthe noble stream between them, exposed 
smmerable farms and two or three small vil- 
o Belmont seemed now almost under our 
My eye caught a group of houses at the far 
woe on the same side of the river where 

se ville 1 

io standing. What village is that, 
ak nota village,” said Frank, “ but a 

llens manufactory;’’ and as he gave the an- 


nied by 


remain, 


§wer hi 
re his face seemed clouded; but, recovering | 


Mself, led me to a stone seat, with a noble 
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beech tree for a back supporter, and seating 
himself on a similar chair, resumed—‘‘ My old 
friend, and the true friend of all that is connect- 
ed with me, I know you are anxious to hear the 
little history of our family joys and griefs, for of 
the latter we have had our share. About eight 
years since we were all at church; our beloved 
mother wag then with us, and fresh with health. 
{Here his choaked utterance was suspended for 
several minutes.] As we were coming out of 
the house of worship, two young men, strangers 
to us all, stepped up, and one of them handed 
my father a letter, which introduced him as 
Charles Thompson, the son of an old, though 
not very intimate acquaintance; and he intro- 
duced his companion as Thomas James. They 
were invited to Belmont, as a matter of course. 

The weather was warm, though a pleasant 
breeze floated up the river, as after dinner we 
all walked into the garden, and seated ourselves 
in an arbour. It is probably from the keenness 
of our newly roused curiosity that we learn so 
much of a new acquaintance in soshort a time 
after our first introduction. Our conversation in 
the arbor soon became lively and unconstrained. 
The two new comers were contrasts in personal 
appearance, and we all soon found them equally 
distinct in mental powers. Charles Thompson 
was low of stature, thick and heavy made, with 
a smooth, but repulsive and sinister cast of coun- 
tenance. He was voluble, but light, trifling, 
and when opportunity served, malignant in con- 
versation. 

Thomas James was upwards of six feet high, 
very well made, and though his face was far 
from handsome, there was a something came 
from his mouth with every word which went to 
the heart of the hearer. 

These young men were partners in the manu- 
factory you see, at about two miles below the 
village of They became frequent vi- 
sitors at Belmont; and I may remark that the 
impressions made on us all by the first visit, 
were cut deeper by intimacy. Thompson was 
tolerated and treated civilly; James was admired 
and beloved; and yet, such was the cast of their 
minds, that I am convinced both considered 
‘Thompson the favorite. 


All the gentleness of Emily was called into 
requisition to meet, and treat without actual se- 
verity, attentions she detested. Thompson was 
too full of himself even to suspect that his ad- 
vances were unwelcome; and never was man 
more dumb founded than was this dupe of ego- 
tism, when, on offering his hand to Emily, she 
returned a decisive rejection. He had, even af- 
ter her repulse, the folly to propose a reference 
to her father. This Emily cut short, by casting 
a look of pity and disdain on the wretch, and 
left the room. 

Mr. James, at once grave and cheerful, but 
without either pretending to politeness by effort, 
or being capable of rudeness by nature or effort, 
gained daily on the affections of Emily; and long 
before either perhaps suspected the change, they 
were attached to each other beyond recal. Poor 
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James was as fearful of repulse as his rival had 
been confident of success; and when at length, 
with great hesitation, the avowal was made, mo- 
desty was as credulous as presumption. But 
truth, in both cases, prevailed. Emily consent- 
ed; and with the joyful consent of all her fami- 
ly, this beloved daughter and sister became the 
happy wife of the man of her choice. She is 
now, and [ hope will be for life, a happy wife 
and mother; but she was subjected to a season 
of misery by the malicious, wounded, and mor- 
tified Thompson. From the time that it was 
made known to him that his partner James was 
accepted by her who scorned his heart and hand, 
fell hate took full possession of his every facul- 
ty, and excited no empty plans of revenge. No 
person on earth but themselves then knew that 
Thompson had made such advances, though we 
all noticed a sullen gloom on his face, for which 
no one but Emily could account; and not until 
long afterwards did she explain the cause. 

It was on Saturday evening, when it was jo- 
cularly announced by myself that the bans would 
next day be proclaimed, as I glanced at Emily 
and James. Thompson was present, and laugh- 
ed ademon’s laugh. My sister gave mea re- 
proachful look, and left the room. From that 
night Thompson seemed to have regained all, 
and indeed more than wonted cheerfulness. He 
was present atthe wedding, and no other guest 
appeared more lively or more willing to enter 
into the gaiety of the moment. 

Mr. James had expressed some willingness to 
purchase out his partner’s share, net from any 
personal objections, as Thompson was a punc- 
tual, diligent, and skilful man of business, but 
from a desire to have the concern to himself.— 
‘Thompson now acceded to what he had before 
refused; and with all due formality the transfer 
was made, and my sister and brother-in-law 
were seated in a house and business which pro- 
mised full prosperity. Poor Emily, I see her 
now leaving her father’s house to go not three 
miles, and with an adored husband, and yet re- 
luctant as if to be transported to the antipodes. 
We all laughed at her, but she had fears none 
knew but herself, and even she attempted to 
reason herself out of what was undefinable dread. 
All went on very well fora few months. Thomp- 
son closed his business, and finally left the coun- 
try, without acquainting a single person with his 
place of destination. The villain had not been 
gone more than a week when the most infamous 
calumny was raised against our innocent Emily. 
At first whispered, then more boldly pronounced, 
and at length fully disseminated. 


Thompson had supported a character for great 
piety and regularity. Very precise in his words 
and dealings, of consequence the worst fountain 
for scandal. ‘The story was, that Emily had 
been contracted to Thompson, but that he had 
himself broke the engagement, sold out and left 
a profitable concern to avoid what he found 
would be a very ruinous connexion. Her cha- 
racter, the character of her parents, and the 
whole tenor of her life, in vain gave the lie to 





the murderous slander. But common sense js q 
cobweb against detraction. The effects were 
rapid and serious. Emily was safe as far ag 
husband, father, and brother could give peace, 
but her very soul was stricken. She was in q 
situation otherwise to demand all our tender. 
ness. 

Though never doubting his wife for amoment, 
every latent energy of James was roused, and 
we all found him possessed of an energy we did 
not expect. He had,and yet has, a most intel- 
ligent and worthy foreman, to whom he now 
confided the whole management of the manufac. 
tory, removed his wife to Belmont, declaring in 
the bitterness of his heart, that he would ferret 
out the destroyer of the peace of his family, and 
compel him to do justice to the injured wife. 

It was at once seen that all attempt at chang. 
ing this steady purpose was vain; but we saw 
with pleasure that there was in his plans no 
blind symptoms of rage, which could prompt 
him to acts of rashness. All was calm, econsist- 
ent purpose. As to myself, I must confess, 
whatever of revengeful violence of design inter- 
mingled with our arrangements came fram my- 
self. ‘* He shall have no such advantage,’ said 
James; ‘he shall stand before the world a naked, 


detected, and detested slanderer, and that is 


enough.’ 

May I never again have to pass over such a 
morning as that on which myself and Jamesset 
out on the search of the assassin of our family 
reputation. Suffice it to say we travelled over 
every place in the United States where any 
chance offered of overtaking or hearing of our 
object. We went to the seaports and examined 
the lists of passengers in the packets; we toox 
our passage in stages and steamboats, and visit- 
ed the manufactories, but all in vain. Weary, 
disgusted, and disheartened, we had reached the 
city of Pittsburgh on our return, and were sil- 
ting disconsolate at our almost untasted supper, 
when James, rising at once from the table, pace¢ 
the room once or twice, and then stopping suc 
denly, observed, ‘Frank, we cannot return thus 
the villain shall not triumph. He shall not thus 
repay hospitality and friendship. We will make 
a sweep by Waterford, Erie, Detroit, and eve? 
to St. Louis; we may surprise him where we att 
least expected.’ 

There was no persuasion necessarv with me; 
I would have very willingly gone to the ends ©! 
the earth to reach the slanderer of my Emily: 
and next day we were on cur way to Water- 


| ford and Erie. This new route proved as barren 


as every other had done until we arrived in the 
town of Erie. Dispirited, we were sitting !" © 
public house, awaiting our dinner, which we had 
called for without much appetite. We wer 
seated in a room opening from the common ba! 
room, making some reflections on our future 
destination, when two very decent men entered: 
One was a very young man, apparently nos 
twenty; the other, whitened with age, was 9" 
vanced of seventy; both were much agitate 
and evidently ingreat distress. The landlore 


we 
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led them into a sitting room adjoining the one 
we occupied. The new comers were too anx- 
ious in their own affairs to speak low, and we 
distinctly heard the following dialogue: : 

‘«‘ Landlord, when does the steam boat from 
Buffalo to Detroit arrive?” 

“That is uncertain; but, as the wind now 
blows, she may be up some time this forenoon.”’ 

‘When did Cathcart and my *? here con- 
vulsive sobs stopped the old man’s utterance; 
hut the landlord understood what was meant, 
and replied, with much feeling, ‘* James Cath- 
cart did not leave this in the steam boat, but in 
a lake schooner, bound to Port Talbot, in Ca- 
nada. Neither were indeed known to be here 
in the vessel, and the circumstance came to 
my knowledge accidentally.”’ 

“« Not so, not accidentally,’’ sighed the old 
man; “but go on;”’ and the landlord continued. 
“The schooner struck on our bar, and the cap- 
tain came on shore to procure hands to get her 
WT, and one of the hands was Thomas Mills, 
yho saw and knew Maria.” 

“Mv miscuided, lost child, my own Maria!”’ 
nost fervently ejaculated the old man. uy 

“The monster, the ungrateful villain,’’ replied 
the younger. 

‘Be calm, my son—God forgive them both.” 

“Forgive my sister I cannot,’’ said the young 
man, ‘because I have never felt anger against 
ie1; but to forgive Cathcart—God forgive me.’’ 

The landlord now entered and led us into an 
ner room, where our dinner was set, and whilst 
we were seating ourselves he observed, ‘* Here 

3 a most atrocious circumstance. That old 
rentleman you have seen is a Mr. Mathew Mac- 
lonald, a very wealthy and most respectable 
mer, Who resides about twenty-five miles from 
his, near Pottersville. His wife is dead, and 
tavine married late in life, has two children only 

w entering on maturer years. His son, Wil- 
iam, is with him; but his daughter, Maria, is 
gone, I fear. Some months since, a man of the 
uame of James Cathcart came into their neigh- 
borhood; was introduced into their family—ad- 
iressed, won the heart, and ruined the lovely 

Maria, They eloped, and a distracted letter to 
ier father disclosed her fall, despair and flight.” 
Finding us patient, if not eager listeners, and 
leed we had become much interested, the land- 
1 went on. 

“How the fellow succeeded is a mystery, for 

‘ve the poor deluded girl was the only per- 

whose good will he gained with all his 

wealth. THis person was short, squat and clum- 
s face brown, and eyes sunk under a heavy 





‘Was there a scar across his chin?’’ most ea- 
gtrly demanded James. 

‘There was,” replied the astonished landlord; 
ut his astonishment was much increased as we 
Prung to our feet, and rushed into the room 
vaere the two Macdonalds were waiting the 
‘Ming steam boat. 

_ Both rose at our unceremonious entrance, but 
““hes, repressing his anxiety and emotion, has- 
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tily apologised for his seeming rudeness by ob- 
serving, **Mr. Macdonald, I am much mistaken 
if we are not buth in pursuit of the same ob- 
ject.” 

Here a hasty enclaircissement took place, by 
which it was rendered morally certain that 
Thompson and Cathcart were one and the same 
person; and a few moments sufliced to show us 
the propriety of acting in concert. Though 
much depressed by age and acute distress, we 
found Mr. Macdonald a very clear-headed man; 
and having heard from Mr. James a brief recital 
of the conduct of Thompson, alias Cathcart, to 
my sister, observed, ‘‘I never could like the man, 
but I would not have violently opposed the in- 
clinations of my child. The double and useless 
cruelty and treachery exhibits a man I am sorry 
to find can exist; but, Mr. James, violence on 
our part is useless. It is our business to search 
him out and force him to do justice, if we can- 
not induce him to do so otherwise.’’ 

It was then concerted that we should enter 
Canada by two different points. Mr. Macdonald 
and his son were to proceed to Detroit, and from 
thence, by Sandwich, proceed through the pro- 
vince; whilst we should go by Buffalo and 
Queenstown, and meet them at the village of 
London. This plan was minutely executed, and 
nothing material occurred to either party, until 
the very day we met at our appointed place of 
rendezvous. 

Almost exhausted by fatigue and long fruitless 
inquiry, we were in despair debating on the pro- 
priety of yielding to necessity. It was evident 
that the elder Macdonald was rapidly sinking 
under a broken heart and the infirmities of years, 
and it only remained to devise the best route to 
return, With these reflections employing us all, 
night wore away; and morning preparations 
made to return into the United States by the 
city of Detroit, we were almost ready te mount 
our horses, when a man made his appearance, 
riding from the southward to the door of the 
publie house where were standing. 

‘* What news, Mr. Swinton?’’ said a young 
man to the new comer. 

‘Not much,” replied Swinton—a rough but 
pleasant looking man. ‘* But, yes! some news 
too.”’ 

‘Of what kind?” ‘Only,’’ replied Swinton, 
‘‘that we have got one Yankee scoundrel more 
in Westminster. ’’ 

‘Oh, is that all!—one will not be much of an 
incumbrance.’’ 

‘* Nor long remain a nuisance,”’ very bitterly 
replied Swinton, ‘‘if l had my free will over him; 
but the imp of h—-I has brought with him what 
may be a charge—he has brought with him a 
most elegant and beautiful girl.’’ 

‘* What kind of looking man is:he?”’ we all 
now demanded in a breath. 

‘‘ What kind of a looking man?” repeated 
Swinton; ‘the does not look like a man or think 
like one either. In form he comes nearer to a 
bear.”’ 

‘It is Thompson,” eagerly said James. ‘It 
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is our poor lost Maria,” said the Macdonalds, 
father and son. 


The attention of half the village was now on 
us, but we waited not to receive or answer their 
inquiries. After a few brief explanations with 
Swinton, we all mounted and set out with him 
towards Westminster. As we were getting on 
horseback, a very well dressed and aged man 
observed to us, ‘* Gentlemen, I see you are in 
pursuit of a villain; you are strangers, and I 
take the liberty to assure you that your guide is 
rough-cast, but never has or will live a more 
honest, brave and determined man; and more, 
he is intelligent.”’ 

Thus assured we advanced, and on our way 
learned from Swinton that some days past a man 
and very young woman landed at Port Talbot, 
and came into Westminster, taking their board- 
ing at his house. The man called himself 
Charles Thompson, and gave out his intention 
to settle in Canada. 

‘* The child,’’ said Swinton, ‘‘ for she is no 
more, seemed unhappy, even miserable; my 
wife’s suspicions were roused, and woman like, 
she discovered the truth and gave the secret to 
me. Enraged at what I considered an insult to 
my own family,I called him to account, but as 
the trade of villany was not one he had to learn, 
his coolimpudence staggered me. He told me 
she was a young woman from Washington coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, who had fallen in love with 
him, and followed him to Erie, and that he could 
not get rid of her; and, says the rascal, * May 
God forgive my weakness; | am a married man; 
my wife is the daughter of a Mr. — , on the 
Ohio” That one, much less two women, should 
ever love such a man, was to me a mystery; but 
I ordered him to leave my house. This order I 
found not easy to enforce as regarded the young 
woman. My own dear one half put a negative 
on the girl being sentaway. ‘She has told me, 
and I believe her, that she isthe daughter of a 
Mr. Mathew Macdonald, (now my wife, you 
must know, is a Macdonald,) of Crawford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; that this mockery of man has 
been her ruin; and she claims your protection, 
Simon Swinton, until her father can be made 
acquainted with her situation. This appeal was 
enough for Simon Swinton,” said the bold fo- 
rester, as he rose in his saddle and grasped 
more firmly his piece; and I then told him, 
Thompson you do not leave this place until this 
matter is cleared of its fog. With all his impu- 
dence he seemed a little abashed, an I believe 
he meditates escape.” 

Indebted as we all were to the open-hearted 
Swinton, he laid us under still greater obliga- 
tion. We had ridden about seven miles, when 





our guide brought us to a halt, observing, ‘*Gen- | 


tlemen, let us use some generalship in this busi- 
ness. Mr. Macdonald and his son must be too 
anxious to see their Maria to behave with cau- 
tion. I want to fairly entrap this fox. My house 
is very large, and I wish to get you all into it 
unknown to even my wife.’’ 

This wae skilfully effected by leaving our 
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horses at a near neighbour’s, one of whose sons 
conducted us, whilst Swinton employed the in. 
mates until we were all safely housed. 

The two Macdonalds, and James and myself, 
were placed in a room with a thin partition be- 
tween it and another, into which Swinton led 
Thompson, whose voice we all recognized. 

* Sit down, Mr. Thompson,”’ said Swinton: 
‘I wish to have a little‘parley with you by our. 
selves. I know women have their partialities 
for each other, and I can, at least I must, ex- 
cuse my wife for taking part with Maria. Again, 
Il am very sorry, but that wife of mine has a 
most settled antipathy against you, Thompson; 
and goes so far as to say you are a base seducer, 
and—and I must out with it—an impostor.” 

**J—TI,”’ stammered Thompson, ‘‘will soon do 
myself justice.” 

‘© To save others the trouble, my wife would 
say,’’ replied Swinton, with some severity of 
tone. ‘The paths of dishonesty are very apt to 
lead us towards justice. But, Mr. Thompson, 
asl am no magistrate to administer an oath, 
nor a priest to receive confessions, I would 
merely ask you to answer one plain question— 
Are you really a married man?’’ 

‘1 am,’’ tremblingly replied Thompson. 

“Then,’’ rejoined Swinton, ‘‘ I must tell you 
that you are neither amongst savages or demons; 
nor are you in a country of lawless robbers.— 
This misused young woman, who isshe?”’ 

‘*She is what I have told you,” replied 
Thompson. 

** You have avowed your determination to do 
yourself justice,”’ observed Swinton, “and I am 
determined to have justice done to the girl, be 
she who she may, and a very good opportunity 
was offered. I was this day up at London, and 
fellin with a tall, thin, but very respectable old 
gentleman, and his son, a young man of about 
twenty———”’ 

‘* How could Mr. Macdonald!’’ said, hastily 
and confusedly, the culprit; but his rashness 
striking him to the heart, his words were stop- 
ped. 

‘**I know not how he could,’’ rejoined Swin- 
ton, with great severity, ‘* but there was with 
him a man who could perhaps answer all your 
questions—a man of nerve, if I could judge by 
his looks, fair-haired and blue-eyed, and what !s 
better, says he is himself the wife of ——”’ 

“Emily Darley!’ ejaculated Thompson, who 
was once more betrayed, or rather accused, into 
his own conscience. 

‘* Even so,’’ sarcastically replied Swinton, 
‘‘but what is singular, he is intently traversing 
the earth in company with his wife’s brother, 19 
search of her other husband.”’ 

‘*] wish I could see him,’’ faintly replied 
Thompson. ; 

‘* You do?’’ said Swinton; ‘‘it is a great pity 
you could not become an honest man by 4 wish 





so soon gratified;’? and now throwing open 4 
| large door, in we walked. 

| The reader may imagine the slanderer—the 
| seducer—the murderer of the peace of the sno 
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cent—standing with the riven bolt of vengeance 
sparkling at his feet, and the eye of justice fixed 
upon him; for in such a case, what is the voice 
of man but that of heaven? 

Several moments passed before a word fell 
fron a single person. Silence was at length 
broke by the wretch himself. 

“Mr. Macdonald, I am willing to do justice to 

your daughter.’ 
“ « You are willing, detestable villain!” said 
young Macdonald, who could contain himself no 
longer. But his father calmed him by a look, 
and addressed Thompson himself. 

‘‘Young man, I am afraid the injury is too 
deep for you to remedy; but trusting in a hand 
stronger than our own, if the poor deluded child 
is herself willing, you may have the path to vir- 
tue, true religion and peace of mind, still open 
before you; it is not for me te shut the gates of 
mercy.”’ 

It was singular that, from the moment of his 
coming into the room, the ternfied looks of 
Thompson remained fixed on the face of James, 
who now stepping forward, and placing his left 
hand on the shoulder of the shuddering coward, 
exclaimed—** [ have my demands, which, as I 
have been first injured, must be first satisfied— 
before ever you and I separate, you must sign 
and have duly attested this paper.’? Here James 
opened a paper and handed it to Swinton, who 
read: 

“I, Charles Thompson, of -, in the state 
of Ohio, acknowledge that I was formerly the 
copartner in business with Thomas James; that 
with him I became acquainted in the family of 
Robert Darley; and that I addressed and was 
rejected by his daughter Emily; and that, from 
base motives of revenge, I traduced the charac- 
terof that woman. I now avow to the whole 
world that | have never known aught of her 
conduct that did not comport with the utmost 
propriety and strictest virtue.’’ 


Having finished the reading, Swinton, looking 
out of the window, observed—** Expecting that 
some business might demand his presence, I have 
sent for my neighbour, the reverend and judge 
——;I see him coming up the lane, so that this 
worthy may have his character under seal.’’ 

The judge entered, and having the business 
explained, witnessed and attested the signature 
of Thompson, which was, I perceived, voluntari- 
ly, witnessed also by young Macdonald; who, 
handing the certificate to James, seized his fa- 
ther’s hand, and most fervently expressed him- 
self thus—**Never, never can this man be my 
brother—no, never. We must shelter our strick- 
en dove and bear her home; I would labor the 
life of a slave to gain her bread before she should 
be united to such a demon.’ The father re- 
mained silent, but the tears traced down his aged 
‘ace as he pressed his son to his bosom. 

The magistrate, after a few minutes pause, 
2pologised for giving his advice, and then ob- 
served, “That in such an extreme case, the wo- 
man herself was, and ought to be, sole judge.”’ 
‘his wes with reluctance acceded by even the 
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younger Macdonald. Neither James or myself 
witnessed the introduction of Maria to her fa- 
ther and brother. Swinton had conducted the 
matter so well thatthe wanderer was not made 
acquainted with the change in her destiny until 
after the scene I have faintly described. She 
was then restored to her natural protectors, and 
when made fully acquainted with every circum- 
stance, the union with, or rejection of Thomp- 
son, was left to herself. ‘“ Take me home,”’ 
sobbed the repentant daughter. 

‘‘Thank the God of mercy and justice, breath- 
ed young Macdonald, falling on his knees; ‘tour 
Maria is restored.’’ 

The whole unravelling of the scenes, from our 
leaving London until the fate of Thompson was 
determined, brought on one in the afternoon, 
when we saw his back for the last time, I hope. 
As he was literally thrust from the door, Swin- 
ton observed to the magistrate—‘‘ There goes 
one of those industrious men who employ more 
time and money to make one villain, than would 
suffice to people Westminster with honest men.”’ 

‘*And he goes to prey elsewhere,” replied the 
reverend justice; ‘‘his race is not run.”’ 

‘* Let him run,’’ replied Swinton,”’ while we 
partake a farmer’s dinner.”’ 

We accepted the invitation, and entered a 
plain though neat dining room, where, for the 
first time, we were introduced to Mrs. Margaret 
Swinton. In the entire appearance of this wo- 
man there was something extraordinary. She 
was at once muscular, and yet not masculine; 
bold, yet not forward. Her voice was loud, 
something hoarse, and still pleasing. In one 
word, she was the wife of an American hunter, 
of which hundreds, aye, thousands, could be 
found between Labrador and Texas. 

And in a few more words our tale may close. 
Thompson we have already dismissed. Encircled 
by her father and brother, poor Maria is slowly 
recovering health and peace of mind. Thomas, 
James, and his Emily, are enjoying health, 
wealth, and domestic comfort of every species, 
looking back with joy, and forward with hope. 


——< = —— 
7 PARODY 
or 
‘* The Minstrel Boy to the War has gone.”’ 


‘The Alderman to the feast has gone, 
Near a loin of veal you’ll find him; 

A napkin clean he bas Birded on, 
And a waiter stands behind him. 


ey 


*¢ Loin of veal,” cried the man of lard, 
‘* Though all the guests despise thee, 
One eye at least shall show regard, 
One wat’ring mouth shall prize thee,” 


The glutton gorged, but the luscious loin 
Could not bring bis huge paunch under; 

lie seized a roasted pig by the groin, 
And he tore its limbs asunder, 


And cried—“ Delicious infant swicc' 
Thou feast for saint or sinner, 
I'll pack thee down this throat of mine— 





Thou’ lt squeak no more for thy dinner.” 
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CAPTAIN PLINLIMMON. 


I'li ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest 
civil godly company, for this trick. If I be drunk, Pil 
be drunk with those that have the fear of God, and 
not with drunken knaves.—SHAKSPEARE. 

They were wedded and bedded, och hone! 

Ir1sH BALLAD. 

It was on a cold afternoon in February that a 
short stout man, habited in a military roque- 
laure, approached the grand entrance of Bally 
Kerrigan. The house had been visible to the 
horseman for miles, as it stood upon a conical 
hill of easy ascent, every way encompassed as 
far as the eye could reach, by swamps and moor- 
Jand. An extensive belt of firs and alders sur- 
rounded the site of the mansion, which being a 
huge square edifice of three stories, and topped 
by a lofty gray-flagged roof, was, as may be 
imagined, the most distingu shed feature in this 
unpromising landscape. 

Captain Plinlimmon, for so the traveller was 
named, seemed little satisfied with the external 
rnppearance of Bally Kerrigan; accustomed in 
his ‘ancient Jand”’ to Nature in her rudest dress, 
the wildest of the Welsh hills was Eden itself, 
when contrastedwith the monotonous desolation 
of the interminable morass around him. If man 
had ever attempted to reduce this wilderness to 
cultivation, he appeared to have abandoned the 
task in despair. The wails which had once 
protected the plantations were ruinous, and, 
through a number of practicable breaches, the 
cattle of the coun'ry had for years established a 
right of entry, and any stunted tree that had 
survived the deadly influence of an eternal west 
wind, had fallen, root and branch, beneath the 
teeth and horns of the ill-conditioned kine. One 
gate wasoff its hinges and stretched itself latter- 
ly across the entrance; for its fellow had disap- 
peared, leaving to the remaining moiety a dou- 
ble duty. Even that prostrate gate bore a silent 
but melancholy evidence to the former conse- 
quence of Bally Kerrigan. Some armorial 
designs were rudely displayed in the iron work, 
and the date 1672, in obsolete figures, proved 
that more than a century had elapsed since this 
portion of the grand entrance had been fabricat- 


With some difficulty Captain Plinlimmon ef- 
fected an entrance by a crazy wicket, and over 
a grass-grown avenue he Jleisurly advanced 
towards the mansion of Redmond O’Farrall. 

Nor was the dwelling in better keeping than 
the park; green damp everywhere incrusted the 
walls, and the rough-cast had deserted in large 
flakes, leaving the blue limeé-stone naked to the 
eye, and open to the weather. The windows 
were rickety and rotten, many panes were 
broken, many imperfectly repaired, and the de- 
cayed wood-work bore a self-evident testimony 
that for years it had remained unmolested by a 
painter’s brush, 

But while silence and neglect were observa- 
ble in the park, there was no Jack of human 
beings about the edifice. The hall-door was 
raised above the lawn by ascore of broken steps, 
and on every step a peasant lounged in every 
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variety of attitude. Each had, or believed he 
had, some important business with his honor, 
That man brought a broken head, and this one, 
a pair of wild ducks. The black fellow wanted 
law, the red one wanted money. He onthe 
lower step has missed an ewe, and he on the top 
one had lost his daughter. They were all, if 
you credited their story, engaged in business of 
life and death, and had been occupying the 
steps for five mortal hours, and yet ‘‘his honor” 
had not blessed them with his presence. Vari. 
ous as were their respective affairs, on one point 
they appeared unanimous, being furnished with 
a frieze great coat, and armed with a trusty 
cudgel. 


Wien Captain Plinlimmon stopped at the 
house of Bally Kerrigan, a struggle commenced 
among the crowd for the honor of assisting him 
to alight. Savage as the remote districts of 
Ireland may be, there is one point on which the 
Emerald Isle may claim an advantage over the 
sister kingdom: your English boor holds him. 
self doggedly back, and offers no assistance to 
the traveller; by so doing, he imagines he should 
demean himself. The Irish peasant springs 
forward with alacrity, and should there bea 
number of “the seven millions” present, a 
friendly contest ensues as to whose good offices 
shall be accepted. The English boor, who de- 
nies a stranger’s claim to his civility, will fly 
before the blue batoon of the headborough; the 
Irish peasant, who obsequiously holds your 
stirrup in one hand, and his own hat in the 
other, has probably at the last fair led on his 
faction against a rival mob, defied the police, 
withstood the riot act, and dared the military 
until one volley of blank cartridge, and one 
ditto of raal ball, has proved sufficiently that a 
ee carcass is not impervious to cold 
ead, 


While the captain was in the act of dismount- 
ing, the lord of the mansion made his long- 
expected appearance at the landing place- 
Redmond, or as he was familiarly called, Rem. 
my O’Farrel, was hardly passed the middle 
age, but early and continued dissipation had 
lined a naturally handsome face with the certain 
traces of premature decay. His cheek was 
flushed, not with the glow of health and exer- 
cise, bui the ruddy stain of inebriety, his lips 
were tremulous, and his limbs shook, while he 
hurried down the steps, and welcomed his mar- 
tial visiter. The ceremony being over, he 
applied himself promptly to the affairs of his 
numerous clients, and the rapidity with which 
he despatched the multifarious concerns of the 
parties astonished the wondering Welshman. 

‘‘ Hallo! Padreen, where are you bringing the 
captain’s horse to? You know Father Watts 
mule is there, and he kicks like a born devil. 
pnt him in the three-stalled stable! Miley 
Dougherty, who broke your head this turn ! 
you’re always fighting, and be d d to you: 
Tim Bryan, Mr. Dempsey, will take the vestinent 
that he never laid eyes on Sibby since te fair 
day of Donnamona; try up the country rand 
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pointing over his left shoulder, he winked sig- 


nificantly at the complainant. ‘*So another 
ewe’s gone? We must have some sheep-stealers 
next assizes or the country will be ruined. 
Philbin, where did you kill these ducks? take 
them to the cook, and make her give you a 
glass of whiskey. Morteein, that will be allowed 
you in the May rent; but you must clear up the 
last Yule. No turf do you say?” to a gassoon, 
who whispered in his ear—‘*‘Off, you idle vil- 
lains! every man of you bring in a cleave from 
the bog, or I’ll obliterate you.” 

So saying,he waved his hand and thundered out 
a volley of imprecations; and instantly forgetting 
their relative misfortunes, the owners of stolen 
sheep, lost daughters, wild ducks, and broken 
heads, scampered off to bring in fuel for the 
kitchen. 

The symptoms of decay which Captain Plin- 
limmon. had noticed on the exterior of Bally 
Kerrigan only kept pace with the dilapidation 
within. The hall was large and gloomy. The 
glasses of a once handsome lantern were shat- 
tered, and the billiard table in the centre cover- 
ed with broken cues, and its torn cloth disco!or- 
ed with stains, and spotted with candle-grease, 
Nor was the drawing-room in better preserva- 
tion; scarcely a chair was trust-worthy: some 
light and expensive spider-tables were utterly 
destroyed, and a marble slab cracked across 
iiscentre. The colours of the carpet were 
faded for the want of sun-blinds, and the hearth- 
rug in many places burnt. Before the fender 
laya huge one-eyed water spaniel, bloated to 
an enormous bulk; age and indulgence had 
made him surly and disagreeable, while from 
over-feeding he had become a positive nuisance. 

It was now twilight, and the remains of 
breakfast still remained upon the table, and a 
second or third peal, rang by the host with a 
huge hand-bell was necessary, before a bleared 
and sottish looking servant answered the 
summons, and removed the relics of the morning 
meal, 


Apologising to his guest for a short absence, 
“to breathe,” as he expressed it, ‘ta mouthful 
of fresh air,’? O’Farral left Captain Plinlim- 
mon to amuse himself as he best could. 

“Your honor’s welcome to the country,” 
taid Denis Philbin, the chief butler of Bally Ker- 
rigan, as he swept the egg-shells into the ashes; 
‘Mighty plisant house, whin your honor’s ac- 
quainted with it. My master’s a fine man and 
gteat company. Sorrow one of him cares he 
hivir stritched upon a bed, The piper lives in 
the house, and theyll dance and drink betimes 
fora week together.” 

Here Captain Plinlimmon who had wandered 
‘o the window, observed a shabby looking per- 
sonage in a dark freize wrapping coat, peram- 
oulating backwards and forwards like a sentinel. 
He seemed deeply intent on reading. —‘**Your 
‘onor’s not acquaint with Father Watt—he that’s 
the blessed priest of Mullacrew; that’s him, 
‘nd he’s readin his office. Oh he’s a wonder- 


iu] man! fie has the worst curse in Connaught, 
30 
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and can lay the divil—Lord be between us and 
evil!” and he crossed himself at this ejacula- 
tion—*‘when it has failed the rest of the clargy. 
He’s just come home from Crehanhury; and it’s 
well but Peter Diver was driven clane out of the 
house and home. No pace, day and night; the 
divil—Christ pardon us!—one time mewing like 
a cat, and the next playing on the fiddle. Fa- 
ther Pat Laverty thought to compis him, but 
it’s well he didn’t murder him, for he bate him 
toamummy. Well, whinall failed, Diver sent 
for Father Watt, and he settled him.”’ 


After this flattering commendation, it was 
with great surprise the captain learned that this 
gifted divine was held in small honor by his 
brother churchmen. Whether it arose from 
envy at his extraordinary success, when person- 
ally pitted against his Satanic majesty, or that 
there was something irregular in his life or 
order; certain it was that the “blessed priest of 
Mullacrew” was suffered to expend his theology 
upon the inmates of Bally Kerrigan; and, except- 
ing while on a periodical excursion throughout 
the province, when he cursed the congregation, 
and afterwards made a collection for himself, 
Father Watt was never called upon but in case 
of urgent necessity. He had lately been sum- 
moned to the assistance of the old priest of Kil- 
larney, whose flock had broken out into open 
rebellion; but the “blessed man of Mullacrew”’ 
fulminated such a torrent of eternal misfortune 
against these unhappy sinners, that the most in- 
subordinate, who for months past had done little 
else but **play cards, eat meat and commit mur- 
der,” were brought into submission, and trans- 
mitted, like a flock of wild geese, to the sum- 
mit of the reek, there to expiate their offences, 
by operating for the benefit of their own souls 
and the fuil satisfaction of mother church. 
More Plinlimmon might have learned, had not 
Denis’s details been interrupted by a shrill 
whistle—**It’s Mr. Finnucane.” be said, *‘return- 
ing from the fair of Boyle—beggin your honor’s 
pardon for laving you,” and off he went. 


The Welshman, after the chief butler had de- 
parted, endeavored to kill the weary hours by 
examining sundry portraits of the progenitors 
of the present lord, which were suspended, and 
many of them only half suspended, from the 
walls of the apartment. A newspaper would 
have been invaluable, but none could be disco- 
vered but a Dublin Gazette, torn away to the 
half sheet of advertisements. The windows 
afforded no variety to the captain’s observations; 
the evening had shut in. Father Watt and his 
office had disappeared, and the prospect was 
limited to a few yards of wretched brushwood; 
for into sueh, that which had once been a shrub. 
bery, had degenerated. 

Qn wore the evening, and still there was no 
appearance of dinner. The captain was a man 
of orderly habits, and in nothing more so than 
in the hours of his refreshment. The regular 
and clock-like punctuality with which the din- 
ner drum cslled him to his comfortable mess 
was now bitterly remembered; and deep was 
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his regret that he had ever been induced to 
Jeave his quiet barrack room to visit Bally Ker. 
rigan. Another half-hour passed—he became 
still more nervous and unhappy. His patience 
had attained its utmost stretch of endurance, 
when the door of the drawing room opened, 
and, rustling ‘‘in silk attire,” there glided ina 
portley looking gentlewoman. 

Captain Plinlimmon was astounded. Mr. 
O’Farral, as he had been informed, kept a ba- 
chelor’s house in its strictest sense, and conse- 
quently the appearance of one of the softer sex 
was a subject of surprise. The captain had 
passed the age of Romance, if my Lord Byron 
says right, when he places it at ‘‘thirty-five,”’ 
but still Plinlimmon was a professed admirer of 
the ladies, and a very punctilious personage in 
all attentions appertaining to the same. A most 
ceremonious bow from the soldier was returned 
by a profound courtesy, and a rickety chair 
having been duly presented, the lady from past 
experience of the danger of precipitation in 
trusting to fragile cane-work, first ascertained 
its ability to bear her weight, and then quietly 
deposited her person beside the polite com- 
mander. 

Miss Blake—for she was one of that eternal 
tribe—was the kinswoman of Remmy O’Farral. 
Her fortune, being a claim of some hundreds on 
the estate of Bally Kerrigan, not having been 
conveniently forthcoming, she had for some 
years taken up her abode in the mansion of the 
debtor. This arrangement appeared satisfacto- 
ry to Remmy and Miss Blake. ‘lo discharge 
her claim was as far from his intentions and abi- 
lity as to liquidate the debt, of the nation; and 
to enforce it by law, had Miss Blake even con- 
templated that unchmstian-like alternative, 
would have been totally impracticable; for, like 
a genuine Galway property, double the amount 
would be incurred in recovering the principal. 
Hence Miss Blake peaceably took up her quar. 
ters at Bally Kerrigan, and Remmy tolerated 
her presence, until by death or marriage he 
could satisfactorily rid himself of her compa- 
ny. Biddy Blake was no chicken. The law 
declared her of an age capable of the manage- 
ment of her effects when she first selected Bal- 
ly Kerrigan for her resience; and twelve years 
had elapsed, and still she remained unweidded. 

Miss Blake was a bouncing fresh looking wo- 
man; tall, well made, and inclined to corpulen- 
cy. ‘That she still remained unwedded was 
allowed by all the county to have arisen from 
no disinclination on her part to approach the 
altar of Hymen. Her kinsman declared her to 
be a person of great good temper and excel- 
Jent discretion; and the tamily confessor, Father 
Watt, offered his sacred assurance, that her 
match could not be found from Athlone to Athe- 
ny—in short, she was a most praiseworthy gen. 
tlewoman. And yet there were persons who 
hinted that Bally Kerrigan was not precisely the 
place from which they would selecta helpmate; 
and an unfortunate excurson which Miss Biddy, 
in the innocency of her heart, had made into the 
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realms of Dick Martin, for the benefit of the 
“salt say,’ was tortured by the censorious of the 
neighborhood into a temporary retreat from the 
world, for unmentionable reasons, as delicate as 
prudential. 

‘The rapid progress made by the gallant cap. 
tain in establishing himself in the good graces 
of Biddy Blake, was astonishing even to himself, 
When he retired to perterm his customary ab- 
lutions before dinner, in person, she lighted him 
to his chamber. The room had a rackety and 
forlorn appearance, for which she duly apologis. 
ed; but then it was well aired—that she could 
answer for; it was next her own apartment; no 
civility in her power was omitted. If he, the 
captain, wanted any thing, he had but to knock 
upon the wall—she would hear it; the bell was 
unluckily broken down, and Denis, God pity 
him! was bothered, which in English meaneth, 
that Denis was deaf. 

Captain Plinlimmon had frequently remarked 
the singular facility with which he ingratiated 
himself into the favor of the fair sex; but never 
had his success been so decisive as in the pre- 
sent instance. There was so much anxious at- 


tention bestowed upon his comfort and conve- | 


nience, that he was perfecily overwhelmed. No 
wonder then, that when he returned to the 
drawing room, he took up a position on a three 
legged sofa beside Miss Biddy Blake, and that 
when dinner was announced by the bothered 
butler that he escorted the lady with due form 
to the eating room. ; 

To give the devil his due, Remmy O’Farrai 
lived well, and so Captain Plinlimmon acknow- 
ledged, qualifying his praise, however, with a 
hint, that an earlier hcur would have been anim- 
provement. Hares were plenty, and the soup 
was consequently excellent. ‘here was a tur- 
bot fresh landed from Galway; the mutton was 
five years’ old; the wood cocks were as fat as 
canons; and the wild ducks in prime condition, 
and “done to aturn.’? Among all these goor 
things the captain played his part gallantly, anc 
it was not until the dessert (and we wiil say 10- 
thing about it) appeared, that the commander 
had leisure to examine the company. 

The guests were few. On the right of Rein- 
my O'Farral sat the gallant captain; and Miss 
Biddy Biake, to use a military phrase, flanked 
him. At the foot of the table the kinsman © 
the host was placed. He, too, was an O’Farral, 


dan 
and his appearance arrested the attention 0 


Plinlimmon. ‘There was that in his air wie 
bespoke the gentleman and soldier; but, 9s 


like bis cousin, his face and figure betrayes 


symptoms of habitual inebriety. It was 8 pry: 


S ’ . Vie 3 
Fergus O’Farral was more unfortunate than 


cious. In the moruing of his life he had started 
a cadet in a foreign service; and circumstant* 
almost beyond his control, suddenly dimmed the 
prospects of a gallant soldier. 
himself in the field, he was obliged to jeave 7 
service he was attached to, for fighting 8 nd 
prudent duel. He returned to Ireland, a nee 7: 
broken-hearted man; and, without another 3) 
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jum to shelter him, he was obliged to take up 
his residence at Bally Kerrigan. For a time, 
systematic debauch was irksome. He would 
have fled from the contamination of depraved 
society had he possessed the power. Use and 
example gradually accustomed him to the endless 
riot of the house.—‘** His poverty, and not his 
will, consented.”—At last, he fell a victim; and 
he who had once been loved by woman and 
admired by men, lapsed into a solitary broken 
spirited drunkard. 

Still, his better feelings, at times, would show 
themselves. He perceived that Plinlimmon 
was a simple-minded, unsuspicious sort of ori- 
ginal; bat he wasa soldier, and poor Fergus’s 
heart warmed to the profession of which he had 
jong been an honorable member. Although his 
clothes were soiled and threadbare, their milita- 
ry cut and faded braiding told of past days of 
brighter fortune; his linen was clean and order- 
ly; the once black hair now grizzled by sorrow 
and excesses, was plaited in a queue, and tied 
behind him with a ribband. His manners were 
polished, and, in spite of poverty and dissipation, 
he looked like a gentleman, even though it was 
afallen one, 

Not so his next neighbor, Mr. Tony Finnu- 
cane. His dress and appearance were in per- 
ject unison, and no one could mistake his cha- 
racter and calling. Mr. Finnucane was a gentle- 
man jockey; he was attired in a short skirted 
single breasted green coattee, ornamented with 
large gilt buttons, on which a fox was engraven, 
and @ scroll above it, bearing the word “ 'Tally- 
hol” leather smaliclothes, long boots, and a red 
push vest completed his costume. His jests 
Were coarse; his conversation confined to the 
stable and the field; his l.ugh loud, and his 
brogue insufferable, 


The family confesser, ** the blessed priest of 


Mullacrew,” was the last of this ‘faire compa- 
iy.” If the gallant captain had indulged in high 
expectation of seeing a personage of grave and 
Sustere sanctity, and a solemn and monastic de- 
portment, the appearance of the worthy church- 
man must have occasioned a grievous disappvint- 
ment. He was a punchy, unhealthy looking 
man, of vulgar habits and a most unpropitious 
anerets. Ilis dress, a sort of rustic and sacer. 
‘otal medley, consisted of a seedy coat of faded 
vlack, gray cordury tights, with plated studs, 
“id long pepper-and-salt leggings. Tie fatal 
spot of deep crimson on the cheek, which is 
tated to be the certain index of determined 
“runkenness, was visible onthe confessor’s; but 
‘deed his constitutional infirmity was quite 


“pparent: he declined drinking wine, as being 


wae for his stomach,” and fortified the 
ater he hberally used at dinner with an awful 
{Wantity of pure alchohol. 

Fergus was the only tolerable being at table. 
= spoke well, and his anecdotes were amusing. 
“emmy lost himself in local conversations with 
“ie priest and the horse dealer. To Plinlim- 


— their discourse was nearly unintelligible: 
‘'Ses" pedigrees, sessions’ decrees, fairs, 
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fightings, &c. &c. &c. Thus two hours passed: 
the bottle had quickly circulated; and soon 
after Mr. Finnucane proposed a game of cards. 

Captain Plinlimmon plumed himself no little 
on his accurate knowledge of whist and cribbage, 
and willingly would he have brought his skill to 
a trial. He was about to second the proposition 
of him of the green jacket and jockey boots, 
when catching the eye of Fergus he received a 
warning look which could not be mistaken. 
Great as was the Welshman’s vanity, and high- 
ly as he valued his profound acquaintance with 
the arcana of play as set forth by the immortal 
Hoyle, yet he was no fool. He declined play 
accordingly; and again the wine went merrily 
around. 

The bottle did its duty. Fergus became si- 
lent and sleepy; and the captain commenced an 
interminable argument with the **blessed man of 
Mullacrew,’”’? into which Mr. Tony Finnucane 
adroitly managed to intrude. The horse-deal- 
er was vulgar in his remarks, and coarse in his 
contradictions, while Plinlimmon was irritable 
and positive. The Welshman assigned to 
Litchfield the honor of giving birth to Doctor 
Johnson, and the horse-dealer as obstinately 
placed that interesting event “within a short 
mile of Ballintubber.”” Words waxed higher; and 
the dispute hurried to an awful climax, as Fin- 
nucane requested ‘‘gentlemanly satisfaction;” 
and Mr. O’Farral humanely intimated that the 
sooner a friendly difference was brought toa 
conclusion, the better for all parties. To Fa- 
ther Watt he issued his orders in a whisper, and 
producing some keys, selected one, and the con- 
fessor departed with alacrity. 

Great was Captain Plinlimmon’s surprise 
when he found himself on the very point of 
fighting a duel with a horse dealer. Remmy 
had actively commenced clearing away the 
chairs, and removing the decanters; and the 
unhappy Welshman perceived, that with but a 
few feet of mahogany between them, he should 
be promptly paraded before his truculent oppo- 
nent. No delay was probsble:—hagy, as the 
‘*blessed man of Mullacrew”’ certainly was, the 
celerity with which he executed his commission 
was marvellous. To the dismay of the ill-fated 
admirer of Dr. Johnson, Father Watt returned 
with a pair of pistols of inordinate length, 
which Remmy pronounced as Nonpareils, by 
the title of the “angels of Dunnaney.”’ 


Before the holy man, however, could reach 
the table, and render up his charge to their ha- 
mane owner, his foot luckily caught the carpet: 
—down he went, and one of the ‘fangels” ex- 
ploded with a tremendous report. That acci- 
dent probably saved Captain Plinlimmon,. Rous- 
ed by the discharge of the pistol, and the cries 
of Father Watt, who in an agony of terror 
affirmed that he was mortally wounded, Fergus 
shook off his drunken lethargy, and compre- 
hended the transaction in an instant; which, in- 
deed, at Bally Kerrigan was was one of no un- 
common occurrence. ‘Turning wrathfully to 
his kinsman he demanded the reason why load- 
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ed pistols were produced—listened to a confused 
statement of the quarrel with contempt, and 
stopped the farther explanations of the worthy 
churchman with most irreligious brevity; then 
lifting the second pistol from the floor, he dis- 
charged it at a plate warmer in the corner, and a 
fearful crash of broken china, and the fall of a 
large flake of plaster from the wall behind, 
proved that his aim was true, and the ‘‘angel” 
well loaded. 


The company having resumed their chairs, 
harmony wassoon restored. Remmy uncorked 
a fresh magnum in honor of the renewed ami- 
ty of the parties. Plinlimmon with a lightened 
heart, filled a bumper; which example was duly 
imitated by Mr. Tony Finnucane. ‘*The angels 
of Dunnaney’’ were discarded from the apart- 
ment; and Fergus explained to the full satisfac. 
tion of all concerned, that his gallant friend, the 
captain, alluded to the celebrated lexographer; 
while his less erudite opponent, the gentle- 
man in the green jacket, imagined the person 
in question was the assistant surgeon of the Ros- 
common militia. 

No wonder that Fergus drank deep, and 
Plinlimmon got glorious; and a bagpipe having 
been heard in the hall, the captain staggered 
out to exhibit his accomplishments in the po- 
jite art of dancing, by treading a measure with 
Miss Biddy Blake; meanwhile, poor Fergus 
fell from his chair, and was stretched by Finnu- 
cane on the carpet in a corner. 

“ What a rum chap that Welshman is!” said 
Tony to the host. 

“{ differ with you, replied Remmy; ‘the ap- 
pears a soft one—a regular spoon: look out, 
Finn, and see what he’s doing.” 

Tony opened the door—‘Dancing for the 
bare life with Brideen, and getting as drunk as 
an owl.” 

“Biddy, by the bye, is a d—d bore: here she 
is,” said the host, ‘‘and here she may remain 
till doomsday; for I could no more raise her five 
hundred, than make her Queen of Sheba!” 

“I wish she was well married,” hiccupped the 
Confessor, whose articulation had become awful- 
ly irregular. 

“Married!” exclaimed Remmy with an oath— 
‘ah! that’s over. That cursed blast she got 
when she ran off with Tom Nolan, and returned 
after a week’s trial no better than she went 
away! Zounds! between that and her Connema- 
ra expedition, she’s blown far and near—I wish 
she was at the devil! Honor Darcy would have 
taken me, if Biddy, bad luck to her! was provid- 
ed for. 

“A thought strikes me,”’ sxid the horse deal- 
er—‘‘what, if we could marry her to Plinlim- 
mont” 

O’Farral shook his head—‘“‘No no, Finn; the 
Welshman’s too sharp for that.” 

**It’s only making the trial,’’? continued Fin- 
nucane. If we succeed, Brideein will be a cap- 
tain’s lady; and if we fail, it’s only a d—d good 
joke.’” 


* Trial’a all,’ said Remmy. ‘Call in Den- 
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nis, till we find out how the fool is getting on.” 

Nothing could be more favorable than the 
report of the deaf butler. Between Irish jigs 
and poteein punch, which had been compound. 
ed by his fair partner, and earnestly recommend. 
ed as a necessary refreshment, the commander’s 
brain was in such absolute confusion, as render. 
ed him a proper object for the attempt. The 
priest, too, was in a happy state of drunken. 
ness; and had that holy man been ever visited 
by qualms of conscience, now, any apprehension 
on that score was at an end. 

When Remmy and his confederate adjourned 
to the hall, Plinlimmon was finishing a ree! 
with Biddy Blake, and that reel finished him. 
He staggered to a seat, tossed off a tumbler of 
stiff punch, opportunely presented to him by 


Tony Finnucane; and, being supported to the | 


dining-room, the “blessed priest,’’ held up the pi- 
per’s sister, who, being ‘*booked against every 
thing but beer,” had contrived to remain con- 
paratively sober—hiccupped a portion of a pe- 
nitential psalm, and a part of an office for the 
dead; and concluding the ceremony with a 
charm to remove corns, Remmy O’Farral de- 
clared that the solemnity was complete. 

It was all over with Plinlimmon; he was asleep, 
“fast as a watchman;” and with some difficulty 
was carried to the bed by the host and horse. 
dealer. How the bride disposed of herself | 
never could learn. ‘The servants were unani- 
mous in getting drunk. The piper was laid out 
upon the billiard table. Remmy and Finnucane 
disappeared; and Fergus and the ‘‘holy man of 
Mullacrew” remained where they fell, upon the 
carpet. 

Some hours elapsed, and Bally Kerrigan was 
buried in deep and drunken repose. Crime, 
they say, brings its own punishment; and Cuap- 
tain Plinlimmon awoke, tortured with fever 
and parched with thirst. By one or two roto- 
ry movements he disencumbered himself of the 
bed coverings, and with a tongue of leather- 
like consistency, and furred to the stiffness of a 
deal board, he muttered an ejaculation for wa- 
ter! water! water!’’ 

‘‘There’s a bowl of whey beside you, my 
love!”? murmured a voice at his elbow, soft as 
the lyre of Eolus. 

‘‘Holy St. David!” exclaimed the astounded 
Welshman, ‘‘where am 1? am I bewitched?” 

‘*No, darlin, you're only married,” responi- 
ed the same gentle tones. 

‘‘Married!”” roared the captain. “In the 
name of every thing damnable, who are you?’ 

“Your own affectionate and lawful wife, 
Bridget Plinlimmon, otherwise Blake,” 1eple 
the voice in tender accents. 

“Married!” 

“Yes, love, last night, by the ‘blessed priest 
of Mullacrew’ ” 

‘he blessed priest—last night!” muttered 
the terror stricken commander, as he slipped 
away, and began to.collect his scattered habili- 
ments. 

‘Guard yourself, love, against the cold,’’ com 
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tinued the tender accents of the anxious fair one; 
sand above all things, mind you don’t tumble 
over the servants, who are drunk upon the stair 
case.” 

Whether Captain Plinlimmon duly attended 
to the latter instructions we cannot say, but 
sure it is, that he reached the hall in safety. 


Bally Kerrigan was an oper house, and of 


course there was no lock to impede him. He 
staggered to the ruined offices, and fortunately 
found his horse saddied and bridled precisely 
as he had dismounted from his back the preced- 
ing afternoon. If the captain had been feasted 
to excess, the steed had not suffered from re- 
pletion: this, his racer-like condition proved, as 
le stood before a crazy rack, from which he oc- 
casionly drew forth a limited supply of rushes. 
Without a moment’s delay, the Welshman led 
out his half-starved charger, and waiving the 
ceremony of taking leave, he cantered off from 
the house of Bally Kerrigan. 

Into the extent of Biddy Blake’s sufferings, 
when deserted by her wedded lord, we cannot 
be expected to enter, Next day, captain Plin- 
limmon left the country, never to return; and 
his regimental cloak, faced with scarlet 
plush, and lined with red shalloon, remained at 
Bally Kerrigan, a forfeiture for broken vows. 

As the false commander had levanted, and as 
Welsh estates, like Connemera securities, are 
somewhat difficult of recovery, it was deemed 
prudent by Remmy and his associates to pass 
over the captain’s marriage asa joke. Biddy 
Blake, however, falsified the predictions of 
0’Farral, for, in course of time, she espoused a 
strong (wealthy) shopkeeper in Loughrea, 
who, to use the words of Denis, ‘*was in no way 
particular about trifles,” and the concluding 
low which annihilated the property of Bally 
herrigan originated in law proceedings for the 
recovery of Biddy’s claim upon the estate. 

_ the Cornwall militia remained in the town of 
‘aun for eight months after Captain Plinlimmon 
retired from the service. ‘They were reputed to 
veasgallant a corps as ever marched “to tuck of 
‘rum;” but brave as they were, not a man dur- 
ig their sojourn in the country ventured to dine 

‘ita the lord of Bally Kerrigan. 

Ofall the dramatis personz, the principal act- 
‘8, to wit, Captain Plinlimmon and Mrs. Coo- 
hey of Loughrea, are sole survivors. Fergus 
“rank himself to death. Mr. Finnucane was 
‘led by the kick of a horse, while jockeying a 
“tas0on in Balinrobe, and pledging his honor 
le colt in question was quietasalap-dog. Fa- 


, ‘er Watt was suffocated in a bog-hole, return- 
| pi. from a christening; and a blue flag 
nha ‘onthe road-side enumerates his virtues, and 
ne a few prayers for his soul. Miss Biddy 
aoe venues Mr. Cooney with an heir, four 
ae alter she became his “‘by the consent of 
i oy» and thus abridged that period of 
ey: to which husbands are generally sub- 
hee and Captain Plinlimmon, although re- 
“tkable for a strict taciturnity on Irish affairs 
“Seneral, has been heard to hint, ‘that for 
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any man solicitous to get drunk, shot, or married 
with the least possible delay, there is no spot 
on the habitable globe like Bailly Kerrigan. 
— 
THE LAND OF LITERATURE. 
AN ORIENTAL ALLEGORY. 

It was after a day of unusual idleness, that, 
having retired to repose,I fell into a slumber 
distinguished for its length and the incidents 
which it exhibited. Methought I stood upon the 
side of a mountain, whose summit was crowned 
by a building of peculiar and rare construction. 
Lofty turrets of gold, glittering in the sunbeams; 
a thousand spires, around whose beauty the very 
clouds seemed to linger with admiration, and 
innumerable gates of precious and sparkling 
stones, contributed to render it magnificent be- 
yond the power of description. As I stood im- 
pressed with astonishment and delight at the 
spectacle thus unexpectedly placed before me, I 
was suddenly roused from my reverie by the 
voice of one apparently addressing me. I turned 
hastily around, and beheld a man whose body 
was bowed down by the infirmities of age, and 
whose head was silvered over with the blossoms 
of experience. He was loosely attired in a thin 
robe of white, and the words of instruction issued 
from his lips. 

‘* Man,” said he, ‘** is but the creature of a 
dav. His life is even like unto the morning sun, 
that riseth with the promise of peace; but, ere 
the shades of evening have encompassed it, what 
storms have not darkened its sky! Its promises, 
where are they?”’ 

I prostrated myself at the feet of the venera~- 
ble sage. ‘* Thou,’’ I said, “‘who canst so well 
counsel the stranger, and from whose lips falleth 
the words of wisdom as the gentle dew from 
heaven, I pray thee teach me to understand the 
wonders of this place.’” 

‘‘Rise,”’ replied the sage, ‘‘for unto him who 
is the foundation of all knowledge should thine 
homage alone be paid.’? I arose and stood be- 
side him. ‘Cast thine eyes,’’ continued he, 
‘down the mountain, and tell me what thou 
seest.’’? I did so, and beheld a great concourse 
of people all striving to ascend it. ‘* Those,’’ 
said he, “ are the offspring of ambition. The 
palace which thou sawest is called the Temple 
of Fame—the country around thee, the Land of 
Literature.’’ 

I looked again, and now beheld, as far as eye 
could discern, a fruitful and well-populated re- 
gion, separated by gently undulating hills into 
valleys of considerable extent, each of which 
communicated by a distinct path with the Tem- 
ple; towards which I observed, with some sur- 
prise, that their inhabitants, although continual- 
ly in motion, some doing one thing, and some 
another, all appeared equally intent upon ap- 
proaching. 

‘* Hast thou pondered upon the scene before 
thee?’’ inquired my companion. 

“I have,’ I replied; and confessed myself ig- 
norant of its meaning. 

‘‘The many roads,” continued he, “that as- 
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cend the mountain, are the many paths of sci- 
ence by which the Temple of Fame is rendered 
accessible to those who seek it.’? 

“But why,” I interrogated, ‘*‘should man be 
employed alone upon an object of such slight 
utility? Are ali in search of the Temple before 
us?”’ 

‘‘Alas!’’ he returned, with a sigh, ‘‘ man is 
ever unsatisfied. There are but few who wander 
in the pathways of science that hope not at 
some period to reach their summit.’’ 

I paused for a moment to gather the fruits of 
his information; when, pointing toa few strag- 
gling travellers, who with much labor and exer- 
tion were slowly wending their way upward, 
‘* That,’’ said he, ‘‘is the pathway of Philoso- 
phy. Observe to what difficulty and pain its 
followers are subjected; for though apparently 
so near, its route is so circuitous, and attended 
with so many casualties of a mischievous nature, 
that few ever arrive in safety at the object of 
their wishes; and even then they are often pre- 
ceded by .some who have come from a greater 
distance, and who have attained it by means less 
certain, but more direct.’’ 

I could not sympathise with them, and there- 
fore gladly availed myself of his proposal to 
stroll leisurely up the mountain. My attention 
was soon attracted by a collection of people at 
a little distance, some of whom were gazing up- 
ward with an intensity of expression that seem- 
ed to indicate the deepest devotion, whilst 
others were busily engaged with boxes of sand, 
mathematical instruments, &c. 


‘*That,’’? remarked my companion, ‘* is the 
Vale of Astrology. Its inhabitants are all pro- 
fessors of the art of divination; and though 
equally bent with their fellow travellers upon 
the acquisition of fame, they attempt it by very 
different means, and look down with contempt 
upon those whose inclinations or abilities lead 
them to prefer the rugged pathway of knowledge 
to the feverish flights of a distempered imagina- 
tion. Some of them are, as you may perceive, 
wholly engrossed in the pursuit of the glittering 
bubbles that hover deceitfully over their heads, 
whilst others are wholly engaged in casting ho- 
roscopes, calculating abstruse theorems, or solv- 
ing metaphysical niceties, and in the construc- 
tion of wings, in the vain prospect of thus ac- 
complishing their hopes; but their bubbles uni- 
versally explode, their horoscopes deceive them, 
their conclusions prove erroneous, and their 
wings invariably become unmanageable and use- 
less ere they have attained to any great height.”’ 

We had now penetrated to a considerable emi- 
nence, and as all the paths diverged like radii 
from the summit of the mogntain, I could now 
distinguish the voices of many that were before 
unintelligible. Upon one side of me nothing 
could be heard but an endless jargon about 
nouns, pronouns, and the grammatical construc- 
tion of languages: upon the other, nothing met 
the ear but syllogisms, major and minor propo- 
sitions and consequences. Here nothing was 
perceptible but sines, co-sines, angles, and cir- 




















































cumferences; whilst there stood a group dilating one 
with energy upon co-efficients, exponents, posi. cap 
tive, negative, and compound quantities. These cee 
I understood were from the several states of D 
Rhetoric and Grammar, Geometry, Logic, and my 
Arithmetic; and were commingled with a thou- mar 
sand others whose insignia I could not recollect, not 
and whose titles it were idle to describe. | tion 
turned from this scene of Babel-like confusion, mou 
and was going to express my dissatisfaction, the 
when I discovered before me a structure very ter 
little inferior in beauty to the Temple itself, to. whic 
wards which we were advancing. the 
‘¢ This,’’ said the sage, ‘‘ is the palace of Pub. by a 
lic Opinion. It encircles, like a wall of circum. term 
vallation, the Temple of Fame, and none can joine 
approach the latter without passing the ordeal tater 
here instituted to examine into the validity of — 
their pretensions. The unsuccessful,’ he added, “Su 
‘are plunged into an abyss located beneath the ware 
building, called the Waters of Oblivion, whose neye 
sullen waves soon hurry them from observa- ter t 
tion.’’ ; was | 
‘‘But is it not folly,” I inquired, ‘‘to attempt after 
that which cannot terminate in success?” thous 
‘* Behold yon eagle,” he returned, ‘‘towering upon 
in conscious pride among the clouds of heaven; ms 
thinkest thou that he feareth the arrow which is by th 
destined for his bosom? And man! revelleth he had t 
not uponthe brink of a precipice?—yet how se- “eg 
cure is he of the coming moments!”’ a 
I appreciated the justness of his allusion, and ote 
meditating upon it, entered the palace of Public oo 
Opinion. Here was an ample subject for reflec- iy 
tion. Characters of every description, and of hy 
every degree of merit, were around me; each e 
anxious to outstrip his fellows, and to secure the a 


favor of his judges. But what surprised me most 
was the circumstance, that though an almost Iw 
countless multitude thronged the entrances for instea 
admission, I could find but an ill-proportioned Mam ératili 
number, indeed, who left the tribunal with ap- quisite 






























plause to pursue the remainder of their journey. founta 
As I was aware it would be some time before 
my claims would receive investigation, I deter-| _ é 
mined to amuse myself by observing the fate of he m¢ 
those who should precede me. For this purpose me, 
I obtained an eligible situation; and now (I men- a 
tally exclaimed) for a specimen of pure integrity — I 
and unvacillating justice. But, oh! how | was eer 
deceived! I found that even here partiality andj wary t 
prejudice were not excluded. In one corner ° watt n 
the room I could discern painters busily occupie¢ fing rer 
in delineating the deformities of the candidates, — 
which having placed in strong colors upon thei clin 80 
canvass, they privately exhibited to the judges with © 
in order to prepossess their decisions. Other i 
again I saw, who had little mirrors in theit ree - 
hands, with which they reflected the sunbeam “ | 
into the eyes of the judges, and thus rendered Pe 
them incapable of forming accurate ac 0 9 
of things. However, I found, upon the whole way 
that their deviations were not productive of st te 1 
inuch evil as a casual observer might apprehen “Plena 
nt wa €asu 


since, although many an unworthy applica 


dismissed with credit, and many a meritorl0 oe h 









































one condemned to oblivion, the latter always es- 
caped uninjured, whilst the former seldom suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Temple of Fame. 
Disappointed in my hopes, I now returned to 
my friend. He was looking out of one of the 
many windows that adorned the palace. I had 
not long been there when I beheld (for my posi- 
tion commanded a view of one entire side of the 
mountain) a traveller exhibiting all the signs of 
the most acute distress. He had fallen, asI af- 
terwards learned, into a deep pit—a calamity 
which very few seemed able to avoid—called 
the pit of Poverty; and was seized while therein 
by an illness quite common in this country, and 
termed the Pecuniary disorder. He was soon 
joined by a figure in black, who having resusci- 
tated him, bade him to kneel down, and thank 
} some invisible being above him as his deliverer. 
“Surely,” I cried, “that man is worthy of re- 
ward!” ‘* He is one of those who have jour- 
neyed from the land of Divinity, and who minis- 
ter to the afflictions of their fellow-creatures,’’ 
was the reply. My companion then directed my 
, attention to another traveller, who, passing 
though a thicket, had been suddenly pounced 
upon by a hideous looking beast, somewhat like 
one that infested the higher walks of literature, 
by the name of Critic. This creature, however, 
had been dubbed a snarler, because in the pos- 


; session of enormous teeth, and claws frightful to 

look at, he was nevertheless proverbial for his 
d impotence. His eyes were exceedingly diminu- 
.. tiveand distorted, though highly /uminous; con- 


sequently he could view nothing aright; but as 
he was of a strangely carnivorous disposition, 
and bore a special antipathy to any thing that 
approximated towards himself in ugliness, few 
travellers there were that escaped his attacks. 


I was now invited to an opposite window, and 
instead of an ordinary, dull scenery, 1 was now 
gratified with the sight of a region the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful: shady groves and murmuring 
fountains were dispersed throughout in the ut- 
most profusion and variety. ‘lhe warbling of 
birds echoed from every bower, and flowers of 
‘ue most delicate hue and fragrance clothed the 
earth, Its inhabitants, too, were of a peculiar 
order, They were not the busy, plodding crea- 
lures I had seen, but light, airy, bird-like things, 
exuberant as the climate that they occupied; 
‘ery breath of which, when I inhaled it, seemed 
‘otll me with enthusiasm, and to kindle my soul 
‘tO inspiration. Some of them were borne aloft 
*t showy pinions of dazzling brightness; and 
OW soaring upward, and now gracefully de- 
“ining toward the ground, they appeared to vie 
‘it each other in displaying the elegance of 
‘tir motions, and the beautiful precision of 
Mer flight. Others were tripping lightly along 
‘@margin of some meandering rivulet, ‘dis- 
“using eloquent music,’ and now and then 
“oping to gather the flowers that grew sponta- 
pe at their feet. * How happy must they 
"LT cried, ‘who inhabit this land of delight.” 
,-asure is here written upon every object, and 
*Y countenance is gladdened with a smile!”’ 
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my companion replied, but with a look signifi- 

cant in meaning. 

I examined more attentively; and fixing my 
eyes upon one of those lovely beings, I watched 
it until wearied with its flight, it sank into re- 
pose, amid a cluster of roses. Scarcely did it 
slumber when another one cautiously approach- 
ed it, and clipping the wings from its shoulders, 
appropriatéd them to himself, and flew laughing 
away. 

‘‘Such,”’ said the sage, observing my sur- 
prise, ‘‘ is the land of poesy. It is the brightest, 
most luxuriant, and most lovely, in nature; yet,’’ 
added he, “ its evils are proportioned to its vir- 
tues. Often whilst sporting in airy revelry, is 
one of those gay creatures brought wounded to 
the ground by the murderous aim of envy. Often 
is the pure fountains of which they drink tainted 
by the poisonous infusions of malice. Their 
groves, though green, are the resort of reptiles 
the most noxious; and its atmosphere, though 
fragrant, is often but the breathings of false feel- 
ing, and frequently filled with the effluvia from 
the bogs of romantic sentimentality.” At this 
moment I heard myself summoned to attend at 
the bar of public opinion, and awoke; highly 
gratified at my escape from the condemnation, 
which, no doubt, many would deem well desert- 
ed by the pretensions of SENEX. 

——— ee 
ANCIENT DUELLING. 

The following interesting account ofa duel, 
extracted from an old British magazine, gives a 
faithful delineation of the ferocity and barbarity 
which distinguished ancient private combats.— 
At the time of this transaction duelling was sus- 
tained by the Common Law of England, which 
countenanced trials by battle:— 

His Grace the Duke of Brunswick to the Lord 
Baltimore, being the first letter that passed 
between them. 

The affront that you gave me at the minis- 
ter’s ball last night, would argue me a person 
very unworthy the character I bear, were | to 
let it pass unregarded. To prove me that adven- 
turous knight, which your evasive expression 
would have given the noble lady to understand, 
may perhaps be the most acceptable means to 
reconcile your spleen; convince me then that 
you are more of a gentleman than Ihave reason 
to believe, by meeting me at the first tree behind 
the lodge at Hyde Park, precisely at half past 
five to-morrow morning, and that there may be 
no pretensions to delay, I have sent by the bear- 
er two swords, of which I give you the privilege 
to make achoice, and shall approve of what- 
ever terms of fighting you’ll be pleased to pro-, 
pose. Inthe interim, I wish your Lordship a 
good rest. 

Whitehall, 9 o’clock. 

Lord Baltimore’s Answer. 

I received your Grace’s message, and accept 
the contents. It would give me a sensible con- 
cern to be obliged to give up the pretensions 
which your grace isdoubtful of. It was an over- 
sight, I presume, that your Grace gave me the 
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privilege to choose my sword, except your 
Grace had been so little used to that sort of ce- 
remony as to have forgot that it is the chal- 
lenged’s choice. This, however, is but a trifle, 
if any thing; appear at the time appointed, and 
in the interim 1 wish your Grace a very good 
night. 

Cavendish Square, 11 o’clock. B—-. 

After my Lord Baltimore had answered his 
Grace’s letter, he visited several of his friends 
and was observed to be remarkably jocose 
when at Lady Nottingham’s, which occasioned 
a young lady after his departure, to remark, 
that she fancied something had happened very 
agreeable to his Lordship, intercourse with her 
ladyship was probably renewed again; allud- 
ing to the Countess of Essex, as she well 
knew his extraordinary passion for that lady.— 
He told the messenger that carried his letter, to 
bring his Grace’s answer to Lieutenant General 
D’Lce’s; the gentleman whom he had pitched 
upon for his second aad with whom he lay all 
night at his house in St. James’ street, which was 
done. 

About four in the morning his Lordship wak- 
ed and got softly up, without, as he thought, 
being observed by his bed fellow; and dressed 
himself, buckled on his sword, fixed two agate 
flints in his pistols, and then charged them; but 
recollecting that his Grace’s second would pro- 
bably desire to see them loaded, drew them 
again. By thistime the leutenant was awake, 
and observing his Lordship take a book out of 
his pocket, thought it was improper to give him 
to know he was observed; his Lordship kneeled 
down by a small table in the Lieutenant’s bed 
room, and seemed to pray with great devotion 
for a quarter of an hour, often repeating just 
loud enough to be heard, the errors of his youth- 
ful days, and fervently supplicated the Almighty 
not to impute them; after which he rose, and 
bid the Lieutenant awake, for he could not wil- 
lingly have his Grace, he said, wait a moment, 
as the morning was a litttle rainy, ana cold with- 
al. By the time they were accoutred, it want- 
ed just half an hour to the appointed time; Lieu- 
tenant D’Lee desired to view his Lordship’s 
sword, and examined the point and handle very 
cautiously, then returning it, by adding he hear- 
tily wished it was going to be employed in a 
cause more serviceable to his country; his Lord- 
ship answered that it would be of little conse- 
quence in that respect, let the event be what it 
would. Just as his Lordship was opening the 
door for their departure, the Lieutenant Gene. 
ral desired to know if there was any thing his 
Lordship though proper to communicate; to 
which he replied, it was very fortunate that he 
had mentioned that, and delivered a letter to 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Essex, desiring 
that he would give it to her alone, and not upon 
any consideration trust it to another hand; as 
for his family affairs, he said they were already 
setiled according to his will. 

On this they immediately left the apartment, 
and arriving somewhat before the appointed 
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time, took several turns from the lodge to the 
tree. His Lordship several times expressed won- 
der at his Grace’s delay, though it was not two 
minutes by Lieut. D’Lee’s watch above tie |i- 
mited hour, when he arrived, attended with one 
second only. He bade his Lordship a good morn. 
ing, and hoped they had not waited for them 
long: then pulling out his watch, said he had hit 
it toa point; adding at the same time, that he 
had rather die than break his promise on such 
an occasion. His Lordship returned the expres- 
sion with this addition, that though they waited 
a little while, there was sufficient time left to 
despatch the business they were upon. To 
which his Grace replied, the sooner it is des- 
patched the more leisure will be behind. In the 
interim the seconds were paring their swords, 
and each one loaded his adversary’s pistols. 
—They then agreed to the following terms, 
vizi— 

Ist. That the distance of firing should not. 
be less, at either time, than seven yards and a 
half. 

2d. That if either should be dangerously 
wounded at the first discharge, the duel should 
cease, if the wounded person would own his 
life was in the hands of his antagonist. 

Sd. That between the firing and drawing 
their swords, there should be no limited time, 
but each should endeavour to make the first 
thrust. 

4th. That if either should yield, as in the se- 
cond article, during the engagement with 
swords, whether by a wound, false step, or 
any other means, then the engagement should 
ceuse. 

To which four articles they both consented. 
His Grace stripped off his coat, which was scar- 
let, trimmed with broad gold lace, when my 
Lord B > second stepped in to unbutton 
his waistcoat; on which, with some indignation, 
his grace replied, “Do you take me to bea per 
son of so little honour as to defend myself by 
such means as hiding a shield under my doud- 
let?* Lieut. Gen. D’Lee desired his excuse, ad- 
ding he was bound to see justice done to the 
cause he had espoused. ‘The same ceremony 
passed upon his Lordship who had already off 
his coat, which was crimson with broad silver 
ace; and both the combatants heing now ready, 
my Lord B added, “Now if it please your 
Grace, come on;” when they instantly stepped 
into the circle. His Grace fired and missed; 
but my Lord B , perhaps from more exper 
ence, knew that battles were seldom won by 
hasty measures, deliberately levellec his, and 
wounded his antagonist near the throat. They 
both discharged again, when his Lordship r¢- 
ceived a slight wound in his arm, on which they 
instantly drew their swords, and impetuously 
charged each other, rather each of them med'- 
tating the death of his adversary, than his owa 
safety. In the first or second thrust Lord B—— 
entangled the toe of his pump in a tuft of gee 
and, in evading a push from his antagonist, fel 
on his right side, but supporting himself with 
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i 
the sword hand, by inconceivable dexterity, 
sprung backwards, and evaded the push appa- 
rently aimed at his heart. A little pause inter- 
vening here, his Grace’s second proposed to his 
Lordship a*reconciliation; but the ardent thirst 
after each other’s blood, so overpowered the 
stroagest arguments of reason, that they insist- 
ed to execute each other’s will, whatever might 
be the consequence. Nay, the anger of his 
Grace was raised to such a high pitch of revenge, 
that he in that critical moment swore, if for the 
future either the seconds interposed, he would 
make his way through his body. Thus, after 
finding all remonstrances of saving them with- 
out effect, they retired to their limited distance, 
and perhaps one of the most extraordinary duels 
ensued that the records of history can produce, 

~ fairly disputed hand to hand. The parrying after 
this interval brought on a close lock, which, 
Monsieur de Barreaux says, nothing but the key 
of the body can open; in this position they stood 
for, I dare say, a minute, striving to disengage 
from each other by successive wrenches; in one 
of which his Grace’s sword point got entangled 
in the guard of his Lordship’s which in fact 
his Lordship overlooked; so that this advantage 
waz recovered by his Grace, before the conse- 
quence which it might have brought on was exe- 
cuted. At last, in a very strong wrench on both 

; sides, their swords few out of their hands; I 
dare say his Lordship’s flew six or seven yards 
upright. ‘This incident however did not retard 
the affair a single moment, but both seizing their 
‘Thisties at the same time, the duel was renewed 
with as much malevolence as ever. By this 
time his Lordship had received a thrust through 
the inner of his sword arm, passing right for- 
ward to the exterior part of the elbow; his at 
the same time passing a little over that of his 
antagonist, but alertly drawing back, I think 
partly before his Grace had recovered his push, 
ran him through the body a little above the right 
pap. His Lordship’s sword being thus engag- 
ed, nothing was left but his naked left arm, and 
his Grace being in this dangerous situation, yet 
had fair play at almost any part of his Lord- 
ship’s body; yet he bravely put by several thrusts 
exactly levelled at his throat, till at last having 
two fingers cut off by defending the pushes, 
and the rest mangled ina terribie degree, his 
Grace lodged his sword one rib below h's heart, 
and in this affecting condition they both stood, 
Without either of them being able to make an- 
other push, and each of them by this time, was 
‘Na manner covered with blood and gore; when 
both seconds stepped in and begged they would 
consider their situation, and the guod of their fu- 
ture state; yet neither would consent to part, 
until by the greater loss of blood which his 
Lordship sustained in being first wounded, he 
fell down senseless, but in such a position that 
he drew his sword out of his Grace’s body; but 
recovering himself a little before he was quite 
down, faltered forward, and falling with his thigh 
«cross his sword, snapped it in the middle. His 
Stace observing that he was no,longer capable 
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of defence, or sensible of danger, immediately 
broke his own and fell on his body with the 
deepest signs of concern, and both expired be- 
fore any assistance could be got, though Dr. 
Fountain had orders from his Grace not to be 
out of the way in case he shoald be called up 
that morning. Thus fell those two gallant men, 
whose personal bravery history can hardly equal, 
and whose honor nothing but such a cause could 
stain. 

This anecdote was signed R. Deerhurst, who, 
it is presumed, was his Grace’s second. 

P. S. In the above manuscript, several pas- 
sages are quite defaced, especially the reign 
and year, which I make nothing of, at least, re- 
concilable to history. The language I have mo- 
dernized partly through the whole, for the better 
perusal of my son, but the seven last lines are 
not one of them legible, though I believe them 
to contain reasons why the unhappy affair never 
got into history. 


Se nel 


A view of Caldwell’s tavern, formerly Right- 
er’s ferry, is one of the embellishments of the 
present number. This ferry was heretofore 
much used, being the only one between Spring 
Mill ferry, six miles above, and Sheridan’s, or 
the upper ferry, near Philadelphia. The tavern 
has been built only a few years back, but the 
ferry has been in existence for upwards of sixty 
years. Until the erection of Fall’s Bridge this 
was the only ferry. A very large shad fishery 
was carried on in the vicinity of this ferry, until 
the Fairmount dam destroyed that lucrative bu- 
siness. The scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Caldwell’s tavern is very fine. The tavern is 
situated at about the distance of half a mile 
from the town of Manayunk. The name of 
Schuylkill, according to Mr. John F. Watson, 
was given by the Dutch, and signifies “ hidden 
river; because the mouth of it is not visible as 
you ascend the Delaware. The Indian name 
was Manaiunk, from which the name of that 
beautiful and flourishing little town was derived. 

A. 
(i 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

The Royal Exchange, in London, was built 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, at his own expense, 
and presented py him to the city, A. D. 1567.— 
It was burnt down in the great fire of 1666. The 
present building of Portland stone was erected 
in its place. The first stone was laid by Charles 
II. in 1667, and his statue (as an English book 
remarks very properly) disgraces the centre of 
its quadrangle. [t is situated on the north side 
of Cornhill, and has two principal fronts, one in 
Cornhill and the other in Threadneedle street. 
The tower has a vane of copper, gilt, in the 
shape of a grasshopper, the crest of the found- 
er. In the tower is an excellent clock, with 
four dials, which goes with chimes at three, six, 
a and twelve o’clock, playing upon eight 
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Each of the two fronts has a piazza, which 
gives a stately air to the building, and serves as 
‘ convenient covering from the sun and rain.— 
In the centre of each front is a lofty gate, lead- 
ing into a noble area, in which the merchants 
assemble. 

The extent of the Royal Exchange is 203 feet 
by 171. 

a eens 


The present number contains an engraving of 
Redcliffe Church, in Bristol, England. Bristol 
e situated partly in Somerset and partly in 
Gloucestershire. In wealth and population it is 
one of the principal cities in Great Britain.— 
Redcliffe Church is one of those ancient build- 
‘ngs which exhibit specimens of the Gothic style 
of architecture. It forms a fine contrast with 
the Corinthian and composite elegance of the 
Royal Exchange, a view of which appears on 
‘he same page. Bristol contains a cathedral 
ind eighteen parish churches. 

_—_——S 
Two months’ recollections of the War 
in Spain and Portugal. 

The following interesting account, extracted 
from the United Service Journal, is from the 
pen, or, to speak more correctly, the tongue of a 
blind private soldier. By a note appended to 
the communication it appears that he lives at 
Carrickfergus, upon a well-earned pension, and 
that the article was dictated by him to an Irish 

choolmaster:— 

“About the 5th of May we left Montijo, and 
the other corps composing our division, which 
had been quartered in the neighbouring villages, 
also moving at this time, the whole proceeded to- 
wards Badajoz, for the purpose of besieging that 
foriress, then held by the French. We were 
stationed on the right or south bank of the river 
Gruadiana, opposite Badajoz, to attack St. Chris- 
toval, a strong fort communicating with Bada- 
jioz, by a massy bridge of twenty-eight arches. 

“A strong detachment of the enemy stil re- 
maining without their works, it was determined 
to drive them off. To effect this skirmishers 
were sent forward, who commenced a smart fir- 
ing, while we advanced in line to their support. 
During this service the city and fort kept upa 
eonstant fire of shot and shells, and a large shot 
striking the ground in front of a section, cast up 
such a mass of earth and sand as completely to 
overwhelm the whole. We concluded that they 
were killed, but were soon agreeably surprised 
to see them getting up, shaking the earth from 
their clothes, and resuming their places in the 
Having accomplished the object of our 
attack, we placed a strong guard on the ground 
~ained, while the greater part of those who had 
been engaged retired to the camp, about one 
mile and a halfin the rear. On this night, which 
was very dark, Il was on picket, close to the ene- 
my’s works; our officer (a Frenchman) kept us 
stepping slowly backwards and forwards the 
whole night, in rear of a chain of our sentinels, 
some of whom were not more than thirty paces 
from the pallisadoes of Fort St. Christoval. The 
silence of this tedious night was only broken by 
the solemn tones of the citv clock, and the voices 
of their sentinels. We could hear distinctly the 
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‘qua vive, as they challenged on the ramparts 
and every quarter of an hour their cautionary 
call, ‘Sentinel, gardez-vous, ‘Ho! sentinel, take 
care of omnaete’ On the first streak of day- 
light we retired under shelter of a rising ground, 
but were greatly annoyed by the shot and shells 
from the garrison. Ifa shell dropped beside us, 
our only resource was to fall flaton the earth 
and remain in that state till after the explosion. 
Watching those shells from the time the dull re- 
port of the mortar announced they had left the 
enemy’s works, till they burst or fell, furnished 
us with ample matter for speculation, and even 
of mirth, at the desperate runnings on seeing 
them come near. On this day a detachment of 
Portuguese infantry of the regiment of Elvas, 
who had joined us the day before, were stationed 
in advance, and the shells falling freely about 
them, their officer, a portly citizen, commenced 
a precipitate retreat. When observed, he was 
Yanning at a furious rate, and at his heels his men. 
Coming near we cheered, on which a sergeant, 
evidently ashamed, turned about, and rallying 
the greater number of the fugitives, came over 
to us; but his officer continued his route, takinga 
final leave of the glorious but perilous laurels of 
the tented field. The Portuguese, however, 
when under British officers, often evinced the 
utmost bravery, though their ranks were recruit- 
ed by compulsory conseripiions. We often wit- 
nessed their levies arrive guarded by cavalry, 
and fastened together by ropes, in the manner 
convicts are sent off for transportation. These 
recruits were as dirty and ragged as can be well 
imagined; barefooted and covered with large 
broad brimmed hats; and at first sight they ap- 
peared as so many miserable old men; but when 
clothed we were often surprised to see them as I! 
were metamorphosed into a body of athletic young 
fellows. 

“Two evenings after I was ordered on a cover- 
ing party; that is, a body of men who are to pro- 
tect those about to cast up entrenchments, raise 
batteries, carry gabions, fascines, or any othe! 
work connected with the service. At dusk we 
moved from our camp, in the utmost silence, ac, 
arriving in the vicinity of St. Christoval, we lay 
down fiat beneath a rising cround, a little in rear 
of the place where intrenchments were about to 
be.castup. Then, with a slow and silent pace. 
came an engineer, heading the working party 
with picks, spades, and shovels; these were {0l- 
lowed by others carrying gabions, which they 
laid down in rows a little in advance of where we 
were couched. The engineer now pointed out 
the intended works, afterwards called the grane 
battery, and the massy picks struck the earth: 
but never shall I forget the terrific noises that 
followed the breaking of that ground. Fora time 
our ears and senses were alike astounded by the 
conflicting peals of the artillery and musketry, 
which, bursting at once on the stilness of the 
night gave such an appalling shock to us who 
were inactive spectators, as the oldest veterans 
had never experienced in their numerous Col 
flicts. Occasionally the atmosphere was pars” 
ly illuminated by the comet-like fusees o! tne 
bombs in their passage towards us; in a lew Mr 
stances they burst in the air within view, thus 
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‘ing till near day-light, and, though the firing 


“Jn the mean time gabions continued to be 
brought up from the rear, and placed close to 
each other, six deep. Their carriage was truly a 
perilous service; the men were without shelter 
of any kind, and as they advanced with their un- 
wieldy burthens many were killed or wounded 
under the eyes of their comrades. Every minute 
we heard from the works going forward the cries 
of “I’m wounded,’ while the men who still re- 
mained unhurt toiled on with a furious assiduity, 
inorder to get under cover. ‘The shot continued 
to fly over us with a fearful noise, and owing ei- 
ther to the distance they had come, different de- 
grees of velocity, or causes to us unknown, they 
seemed to emit a variety of sounds, some of which 
at another time might have been called musica!. 

“In this state of awful inactivity we lay listen- 


of the artillery of the garrison continued without 
intermission, yet some of us dropped into a kind 
of sleep, from which many were destined never 
to awaken in this world. At day-break a large 
shell alighted on the brow of the hillock, above 
where we lay, and giving a few rapid rolls to- 
wards us, burst between the legs of a sergeant, 
tearing off his thigh, and killing or wounding se- 
venteen others. On the noise of this explosion I 
started up, and the first object that met my half- 
opened eyes was a German soldier, whose knap- 
sack was on fire, shouting lustily to get it off his 
back. It appeared that the fusee of the shell 
having caught his cartridge-box, it blew up, set- 
ting his knapsack in a blaze, and in his terror 
and confusion he was unable himself to get rid of 
his fiery burthen. 

_“During this day the enemy slackened thei: 
fire, and as the workers were by this time nearly 
sheltered little loss was for a time sustained; the 
chief annoyance was their shells; wherever a 
croup of us sought shelter, shells were almost 
certain of falling immediately after, and, although 
their near approach was announced by the smoke 
of their fusee, and a kind of whistling noise, we 
were kept in a state of perpetual agitation to 
elude them. In several instances I observed the 
shells, after their fall, roll about, sometimes like 
enormous foot-balls, and passing over the bodies 
of several who had fallen flat, exploded without 
doing the least injury. 

“At twilight the party we had been anxiously 
expecting from the camp for our relief appear- 
ed; on which the enemy opened a most tremen- 
cous fire of grape and musketry, and though they 
cane into the trenches at double-quick, several 
were killed and wounded. We retired in a like 
hasty manner, and also suffered some loss. 

“From our camp we could perceive that of the 
(wo other brigades of our division which, under 
General Stewart, were stationed on the opposite 
side of the city, where the firing of cannon and 
mnusketry was constantly heard; our only com- 
munication was by a ford, several miles up the 
river, At this period, cannon and military stores 
Were arriving daily from Elvas; they were for- 
warded on large cars, drawn by bullocks, and 
called by us “shea-cars,” from the term used by 
the drivers when goading the animals forward.— 
Our provisions were forwarded on mules, which 
travelled in troops, and besides the muleteers 
€ach troop was under the direction of a leader 
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“On the evening of the 9th May I was one of 

a picket of eighty men at Major Ward’s battery, 

then erecting on the right of the pom road lead- 
1 


ing to St. Christoval. The night passed over 
without any event that could be deemed remark- 
able in our situation. We had, as it were, the 
same annoyance by shot and shells as on a former 
night; the same painful scenes to witness of killed 
and wounded, and similar hair-breadth escapes 
watchings, and alarms. Atday-break the senti- 
nel at the outer end of the bastion reported that 
the French were coming out of St. Christoval, 
in considerable numbers, and the next minutc 
that they were outside the palisadoes; and in his 
third report that they had set out at double-quick 
towards our grand battery, where the’ next mo- 
ment resounded the firing of musketry. We mn- 
mediately set forward in that direction, but no 
sooner were clear of the trenches than the fort 
opened its fire, and in crossing the road leading 
to the bridge we suffered severely, the grape 
shot literally pouring upon us. Before our ar- 
rival the enemy had been repulsed, and were 
now assailed in their turn. We were ordered to 
advance, and sprang over the rampart with ala- 
crity. The French had by this time got under 
cover of their guns, which now commenced 
most destructive fire, and our gallant leader, 
Captain Smyth, having fallen, and the eneiny 
moving into the fort, the bugles sounded a recal:. 
and we retired into the trenches, now half-fillec 
with the dying and the dead. ‘Those of the French 
smelled strongly of brandy, of which they were 
reported to have had a double allowance that 
morning. Before the firing had entirely ceased. 
the light companies of our brigade from the camp 
appeared on the road near the bridge; and at the 
same time their esteemed commander, Major Bir- 
mingham, was observed to fall from his horse 
being struck on the thigh by a grape shot. 'These 
troops perceiving that the enemy were not only 
repulsed, but also moving along the bridge int 
the city, from which many of them had come that 
morning, retired to the camp. Major Birming- 
ham died on the following day, regretted by every 
man in our regiment, by whom he was regardex 
as a brave officer aad common friend. On re- 
turning to our former station, we had to cross 
the road near the bridge where so many had fali- 
en on our advance, on which the fort again open- 
ed its guns, but not with such destructive effect 
as before. Amongst the dead was recognised our 
fugleman, with his head and shouldér besmearec 
with blood and brains, and some, observing that 
he was alive, gave him a push with their feet, or 
which he moved his eyes, and we hurried him 
into the trenches. It was soon discovered that 
he was not even wounded, and that the blood 
and brains must have been those of the person 
who covered him in the ranks, and whose hea 
had been struck off by a cannon shot, and dashed 
against his witha force by which he had been 
knocked down and stupified. For some time h« 
was unconscious of his situation, and at lengti, 
complained greatly of his head, which we boun4 
up, and he remained lying in the trenches {j!! 
our relief arrived. He did not recover the effec 
of this shock for several days, though as braye ; 
man as any inthe regiment. On counting on: 
files it was found that of the eighty men who se: 
forward to oppose the sortie made by the ener 
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exactly forty were enabled to resume their stand 
in the ranks. Our total loss in the affair amount- 
pe to 400 men. On the same day an officer of 
the engineers got on the bastion to view the ene- 
my’s fortifications, to which our guns were about 
to be opposed. He remained standing with a 
spy-glass for about ten minutes, had turned round, 
stooped a little, ready tojump down, when a can- 
non-shot carried away his head. His glass drop- 
ping from his hand, as his body fell into the 
trenches, we had a hard struggle for his instru- 
ment, while the shot were flying over our heads; 
so callous had we become by custom to every 
sense of danger that death had lost the greater 
part of his grim and grisly terrors. 

“On the 12th I was again on duty at the grand 
battery, which was yet incompleted, and without 
cannon. The great ramparts of earth cast up, 
prevented our receiving much injury either by 
round or grape shot, yet our situation was even 
more perilous and irksome than on any former oc- 
casion. By this time the besieged had arrived at 
such fatal precision, as to the due distance of 
throwing their shells, that they mostly either fell 
on the gabions, or dropped into the trenches, thus 
rendered as unsafe as any other place within 
range of their guns. We retaliated briskly, by 
taking aim at those exposed when loading the 
cannon at the embrasures, and in this deliberate 
work of death we were pretty successful, as was 
obvious from the irregular discharge from those 
parts exposed tothe effects of our unceasing shot. 
On this day alarge shell dropped into the trenches 
near a Sergeant Fullen, who, to evade its effects, 
caught it up like a large putting-stone, and, to 
the terror and astonishment of many, threw it 
over the bastion, where it exploded, without do- 
ing the smallest mischief! The other occurren- 
ces and casualties at this time were so very simi- 
lar to those already mentioned that I omit their 
relation. 

“Here, as on other occasions, when mingled 
with the Portuguese soldiers, we had frequent 
dealings withthem for their rations of rum, which 
they reserved in horns, and, being very abstemi- 
ous from liquors, were always willing to dispose 
of. If provisions were scarce they would only 
exchange their rum for bread, if plenty they 
would have money; but as we sometimes had 
neither, stratagem was resorted to in their place. 
Their common salutation when holding out their 
horns, was, ‘Compra ruma?’ ‘Will you buy rum?’ 
Our answer, ‘Si Senhor, provemos primeiro,’— 
‘Let’s try it first.’ Taking a hasty mouthful, and 

assing it to another, we exclaimed, ‘Ah noa esta 

ym ruma,’ ‘It’s not good rum,’ and in this man- 
ner their horns were often nearly emptied in these 
trials; on which discovery their owners would ex- 
claim in great agitation, ‘Ah, ladrao! bebe todo,’ 
*Ah, thief! you have drunk it all.” When hig- 
cling, and not likely to agree in those bargains, 
they would put the horn to their mouths, and giv- 
ing a great stagger declare they would get drunk 
and fight like the Inglezes. 

“On the morning of the 14th, the grand batte- 
ry, consisting of brass twenty-four pounders, and 
some howitzers, opened on fort St. Christoval; 

but, though a spirited fire was kept up, it was 
soon evident that they must be silenced by that 
of the enemy, who, being in a great measure dis- 
engaged in that quarter, poured a terrible and 
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overwhelming fire upon them. By the following 
morning Our fire was considerably abated, seve- 
ral of the cannon being dismounted, ana the 
muzzles of others so beaten by the large shot 
struck against them as to be unserviceable, and 
by noon only one gun was enabled to reply to 
the furious and unremitting cannonade of St. 
Christoval. Major Ward’s battery was still with- 
out cannon, hence unable to take any part in the 
severe and conflicting events going forward.— 
Fortunately, on this evening, an express arrived 
from Marshal Beresford to raise the siege, and, 
hasten to join him in the direction of Albuera, as 
Marshal Soult was advancing from Seville with 
a powerful army to the relief of Badajoz. At 
twilight our outposts were withdrawn, and every 
article brought off that was serviceable; and 
pressing forward with cheerful alacrity we en- 
tered Elvas by eleven o’clock the same night.— 
Heartily tired of the dangerous and_ harassing 
service we had left, we rejoiced at decamping 
from a place that had been marked by a succes- 
sion of the most perilous services, and conceived 
that any change must be for the better compar- 
ed with our state for the last eight days. Indeed 
there is no duty so truly harassing to a soldier 
as a protracted siege,and certainly none to which 
he feels so marked an aversion. A general ac- 
tion or assault brings matters to a speedier issue, 
and valour and military gallantry have there a 
more extended field; and except a disastrous re- 
treat, there is no situation which damps the 
spirit and ardour of an army so much as a tedi- 
ous siege. 

“We halted only a few hours at Elvas, and 
continuing our route, crossed the Guadiana at 
Jurumanha, and during our march heard at in- 
tervals the deep rolling sounds of artillery in the 
direction of Albuera. Late on this evening we 
entered Olivenza, where we halted till about two 
o'clock next morning, and on setting out met 
some of those who had been wounded early in the 
action we had heard the preceding day. Their 
accounts were vague and argent oe as to the 
probable issue of the contest they had left. In 
our progress we passed numerous troops ol 
wounded, seated on mules or asses, and many 
straggling slowly forward on foot, or lying by 
the road, some of whom were already dead.— 
Their numbers increased as we advanced, and 
fully testified that the battle had been one of the 
most sanguinary kind. Such scenes as these 
were really ill-calculated to excite a thirst tor 
military fame and the “pride and pomp of glo- 
rious war,” yet they did not in the least damp our 
ardour to step out, for, though generally young 
in years, we were veterans in warfare, and as 
well inured to the warlike sounds of the cannon 
as to that of the bugle or drum. : 

“ About six o’clock, A. M., we came in sight of 
our troops on the field of battle at Albuera; the 
French were discerned in a wood, about a mile 
and a half in their front. We now advanced in 
subdivisions, at double distance, to make our 
numbers appear as formidable as possible, and 
arriving on the field piled our arms, and were 
permitted to move about. With awful astonish- 
ment we gazed on the terrific scene before us; 
a total suspension took place of that noisy galety 
so characteristic of Irish soldiers; the most obdu- 
rate or risible countenances sunk at once into @ 
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nensive sadness, and for some time speech was 
supplanted by an exchange of sorrowful looks 
and significant nods. Before us lay the appalling 
sight of upwards of 6,000 men, dead, and mostly 
stark-naked, having, as we were informed, been 
stripped by the Spaniards during the night; their 
bodies disfigured with dirt and clotted blood, and 
torn with the deadly gashes inflicted by the bul- 
let, bayonet, sword, or lance, that had terminated 
their mortal existence. ‘Those who had been 
killed outright appeared merely in the pallid sleep 
of death, while others whose wounds had been 
less suddenly fatal, from the agonies of their last 
struggle, exhibited a fearful distortion of features. 
Near our arms was a small stream almost choked 
with bodies of the dead, and from the deep traces 
of blood on its miry margin it was evident that 
many of them had crawled thither to allay their 
last thirst. The waters of this cozing stream were 
so deeply tinged that it seemed actually to run 
blood. A few perches distant was a draw-well, 
about which were collected several hundreds of 
those severely wounded, who had crept or had 
been carried thither. They were sitting or lying 
in the puddle, and each time the bucket reached 
the surface with its scanty supply there was a 
clamorous and heart-rending confusion, the cries 
for water resounding in at least ten languages, 
while a kindness of feeling was visible in the 
manner this beverage was passed to each other. 

“ Turning from this painful scene of tumultu- 
ous misery we again strolled amongst the man- 
sled dead. The bodies were seldom scattered 
bout, as witnessed after former battles, but lying 
in rows or heaps; in several places whole subdi- 
visions or sections appeared to have been pros- 
trated by one tremendous charge or volley. 

“We here found the fusileer and Portuguese 
brigade of our subdivision, whom we had not seen 
‘ince we went to Badajoz, where they had also 
been employed. They had arrived on the ground 
just before the action commenced, in which the 
former brigade was nearly annihilated. When 
we separated from that at Olivenza the fusileers 
amounted to at least 2.250 men, and on their 
muster this day only about 350 stood in their 
rks. Before their going to Badajoz twenty- 
nine men of our regiment had been detached to 
‘lus brigade to assist as artificers during thesiege 
of that fortress; of these only one now remained 
‘itfor service. The loss in several other British 
regiments was reported to have been equally se- 
vere; those of the 3d, 31st, 48th, 57th, and 66th, 
were particularly mentioned, and the field before 
‘1s presented ample proofs that those reports were 
uttoo true. All the survivors with whom we 
conversed were heartless and discontented. They 

inplained bitterly that the army had been sa- 
critced by a series of blunders, especially in 

lacing the Spaniards on the key of the position, 

‘din not crediting that the lancers, who had 
‘or atime been mistaken for Spaniards, were 
really French. In our inquiries amongst the 
‘sileers the following particulars were collected 
on the spot; hut, before proceeding to their re- 
“uon, L shall notice the numbers of the contend- 
a armies and relative situations ta the bloody 
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following proportions:—12,000 Spamiards, 8,060 
Portuguese, some German artillery and riflemen, 


and the remainder British. Marshal Soult com- 
manded the French forces, consisting of at least 
25,000 veteran troops, about 4,000 of whom were 
cavalry, a species of forcein which we were very 
defective. The enemy occupied exactly the 
same position as noticed on our advance thither, 
and our army the same ground as at this time. 
About half a mile in our front was a river from 
which the ground towards us rose in a gentle swell, 
free from ditches or wood, except a dwarfish 
shrubs. Near the extremity of our line, on the 
right, the ground was more elevated, rising into 
a few knolls; and rather in front, on the left, was 
the ruinous village of Albuera, on the great road 
leading to a bridge over the river. ‘The only 
living creatures seen in Albuera at this time were 
an old man and a cat. 

‘‘About eight o’clock, on the morning of the 
16th, the enemy began to move from the wood 
seen in front, which, till that time, had concealed 
their numbers. Soon after several colunms ad- 
vanced towards the river, one of which imme- 
diately crossed on the right, and commenced a 
vigorous attack on the Spaniards, while others 
attempted to pass at fords, and at the bridge.— 
The Spaniards, consisting of the united corps of 
Generals Blake, Castanos, and Ballasteros, de- 
fended themselves with the utmost bravery, but 
were at length driven from their position, leaving 
behind them ample and indubitable proofs of the 
obstinate valour by which it had been maintain 
ed. From this post the enemy’s artillery was 
now enabled to rake the field, and scattered 
death throughout our line. Before even attempt- 
ing its recovery it became necessary to change 
our front, and while executing this manceuvre a 
large body of French lancers, which had been 
for some time hovering about, dashed between 
the open divisions, and in the confusion that en 
sued a dreadful havoc was made before they 
could be expelled. Favoured by a tremendous 
shower of rain and hail, which had fallen early in 
the action, those lancers passed the river unob- 
served, and, on the storm abating, they were seen 
in front within musket shot of our lines, and re 
ports were made that they were French, but not 
credited. From their being thus allowed to move 
quietly about, they evidently perceived that they 
were inistak..n for friends, and kept ina compact 
body, waiting an opportunity to pounce apes us. 
At length, while our divisions were detached, in 
the act of deploying into line, they advanced 
in squadrons, at full gallop, shouting in Spanish 
“Vivan los Ingleser!” “Vivan los amigos de Es- 
pana!” and in the next moment they were in our 
ranks, which were so completely surprised that 
whole companies were destroyed without firing 
ane shot. 

“The defeat of the enemy, the recovery of the 
heights that had been so fatally lost, and the other 
events of this action being so well known, I omit 
their relation, and shall only observe that my 
narrators gave their commander little credit for 
what has been since termed one of the most bril 
liant victories of the Peninsular war. Their com- 
plaints were loud and general, and always ended 
with some expression of deep regret for the ab 
sence of him whom we looked up to with unlimit 
ed confidence, whose presence gave us addition 
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al courage, and under whom we deemed ourselves 
invincible and certain of success—need I add 
that person was Wellington! 

“From the heavy rain that had fallen the pre- 
ceding day, and the trampling of men and horses, 
the field of battle was at this time a perfect pud- 
dle, without one dry or green spot on which we 
could repose or be coated, Wearied and chilled 
after our forced march, and wading through the 
sloughs, we kindled fires, and, as fuel could not 
be had, the muskets lying about were thrown on 
promiscuously for that purpose. These arms 
made truly a crack fire, for several being charg- 
ed immediately exploded, the balls whistling 
through the mud and casting it up in our faces. 
Alarmed at those salutes, we for some time ex- 
amined if the guns were discharged, but, tired of 
those researches, several again exploded, happi- 
ly without doing any mischief. 

“On this night our situation was, if possible, 
more gloomy and uncomfortable than any we 
had yet experienced, war on every hand present- 
ing one of his most horrid and terrific forms, 
while, at the same time, we laboured under the 
greatest privations. Neither provisions nor li- 
quors could be had at any price, and the sur- 
rounding country was so wild and depopulated 
as to bid defiance to all attempts to better our 
state,even by marauding. The only place of 
rest, if such it could be called, was sitting on our 
knapsacks in the mud, into which many occasion- 
ally dropped, overcome with sleep and fatigue, 
and remained for a time as insensible as the gory 
corpse on the field. During those heavy and 
lengthened hours, when about to fall into the 
mire, I several times started up, and gazed on 
this strange and appalling scene. The ghastly 
lines of the dead were faintly visible through the 
gloom while the deep snoring of those lying 
about, or who still maintained their balance on 
their seats, nearly drowned the calls of the senti- 
nels and the low moanings of the mutilated sol- 
diers who still continued to feel. The dull mo- 
notony of those sounds were at times broken by 
others in strict unison with such a time and place. 

From about midnight the howling of wolves was 
heard in the direction of the river; they had pro- 
bably left their dens in the adjacent wood to feast 
on this field of carnage. Their howls seemed at 
times as if answered by the calls and croakings 
of the birds of prey which kept hovering about. 
I even thought that they seemed to say, ‘* Why 
remain you here, after having laid out for us such 
a grand and rich repast?” The thoughts of home, 
the friends I had there left, and the fabulous le- 
gends of infancy passed over my memory in quick 
review. I paused, and found that the most hor- 
rid of those “ tales of terror,” all the ideal terrors 
of romance, were surpassed by the horrid reali- 
ties before me. I several times endeavoured to 
collect my bewildered thoughts in contrasting my 
former and present state, but recoiled with hor- 
ror from the task, and found that truth was in- 
deed strange, ‘ stranger than fiction.’” 





Having only one hope, the accomplishment of 
it of consequence, must put an end to all my 
hopes; and what a wretch is he who must sur- 
vive his hope! nothing remains when that day 
comes, but to sit down and weep like Alexander 
when he wantedother worlds to conquer. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINA. 


Tue city of Canton lies so low, that fron: no 
point to which foreigners can_ penetrate is there 
an extensive view of it. he river is wide 
above the Boca Tiger. The water swarms with 
boats of every size. There may be about twenty 
of those immense junks of 1,200 tons, but there 
are countless fleets of boats of fifty tons; families 
occupy them, whose home is on the water, and 
who, in half a life, have seldom slept on tern 
There is a huge long oar run out from 
the stern, moveable on a pin, and the boat js 
sculled by four or five sailors. The oar strikes 
the water like a fish’s tail. The smaller streams 
and creeks are populous in the same proportion. 
The streets are as busy as an ant hill invaded; 
and, when seen for the first time, it is a ludicrous 
sight to see so many close shaven heads without 
any covering. You look down upon them as on 
the closely packed audience at a theatre. I have 
sometimes seen one Chinese running away from 
another, and it is too much to see with gravity, 
for their tails were streaming out horizontally a 
yard and a half The Chinese form their written 
characters very nicely. They write with a hair 
pencil, in lines from top to bottom, beginning at 
the right hand corner of a page. This is pecu- 
liar to China and Japan. In all memorials to 
Mandarins, but more especially to the Emperor, 
the greatest nicety is required, both in the ex- 
pression and characters. There are particular 
words appropriated to different ranks, and no 
word must occur twice in the same memorial.— 
To write a proper memorial in China, is as diffi- 
cult as to draw a special plea in more favoured 
countries. But a good penman in China will 
write with wonderful rapidity. They seem to 
write as fast as they can think. Would, sir, that 
I could do it, you would have better “ recollec- 
tions,” for when I happen to have a good thought 
it escapes before I can get it out. Ina country 
where so many thousand families live on the rivers, 
many must subsist on fish, which are providen- 
tially abundant. In China every animal must 
work, unless, as in England, the hog is the only 
gentleman. Cormorants, therefore, are em ployed 
in the river fisheries. The birds are trained 
to it with care, and, lest they should swallow a 
good fish, a leathern thong is tied about his neck, 
so that he cannot swallow. One fisherman goes 
out with a dozen birds, which you may see perch- 
ed on the gunwale of his boat. When one takes a 
fish too large for its strength, another comes 
its assistance, and lifting the prey by the tail and 
gills, they carry it to the master. Some of the 
cormorants, like men, have a sense of honesty, 
and require no bandage about the neck; but, 
having bnished their employer's business, he a- 
lows them to fish on their own account. Ducks 
also are used, as in Lincolnshire, for decoys; but 
a very common method to eatch the fowl 1s ne 
In the bays and rivers where they are found, a 
sportsmen throw in a large kind of gourd, — 
the ducks get so familiar with that they will swin 
and play around them. Then comes the — 
with his head inclosed im a similar gourd, an f 
bag tied about his middle, ia which he carries on 
as many as he requires, for the fowl are num: 
rous, The Chinese have a passion for lowe! 
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dwarf trees, and on their terracés you may see 
ines, oaks, and oranges, not so high as your 
nee. To give some of these trees the appear 
ance of great age, honey is spread over them to 
attract the insects, that they may bore in the 
bark. To increase the delusion, they kill a few 
branches, and cover them with moss. Thei 
rage, however, is for the peony, which they call 
the king of flowers, and for a favourite plant they 
will give a hundred dollars. There are about 
two hundred and fifty species of this flower in 
Chinas They are cultivated in large beds, and 
reared in all forms, and so managed as to blos- 
som in spring, summer and autumn. The Chi- 
nese flowers have generally nothing to recom- 
mend them but their beauty. 
a eg 
ELOQUENCE OF PATRICK HENRY. 
Hook was a Scotchman, a man of wealth, and 
suspected of heing unfriendly to the American 
cause. During the distresses of the American 
army, consequent on the joint invasion of Corn- 
wallis and Phillips, in 1781, a Mr. Venable, an 
army commissary, had taken two of Hook’s steers 
for the use of the troops.---The act had not been 
strictly legal ; and on the establishment of peace, 
Hook, on the advice of Mr. Cowan, a gentleman 
of some distinction in the law, thought proper to 
bring an action of trespass against Mr. Venable, 
in the District Court of New London. Mr. 
Henry appeared for the defendant, and is said to 
have deported himself in this cause to the infinite 
enjoyment of his hearers, the unfortunate Hook 
always excepted. After Mr. Henry became ani- 
mated in the cause, says a correspondent, he ap- 
peared to havecomplete control over the passions 
of the audience. At one time he excited their 
inuignation against Hook---vengeance was visi- 
ble in every countenance. Again, when he chose 
to relax, and ridicule him, the whole audience 
wasina roar of laughter. He painted the dis- 
tresses of the American army, exposed almost 
naked to the rigor of a winter's sky, and marking 
the frozen ground over which they trod, with the 
blood of their unshod feet. Where was the man, 
who had an American heart in his bosom, who 
would not have thrown open his fields, his barn, 
his cellars, the doors of his house, and the portals 
of his breast, to have received with open arms 
the meanest soldier in that little band of patriots ? 
Where is the man? There he stands---but what- 
ever of the heart of the American beats in his 
hosom, you, gentlemen, are to be the judge. He 
carried the Jury, by the power of his imagination, 
to the oven around Tox, the surrender of which 
iad followed shortly after the act complained of. 
ile depicted the surrender in the most glowing 
and noble colours. The audience saw before 
tieir eyes the humiliation and dejection of the 
British as they marched out of their trenches. 
‘ They saw the triumph which lighted up every 
Patriots’ face, and heard the shouts of victory, 
and the cry of * Washington and Liberty,” as it 
Tung and echoed through the American ranks, 
and was reverberated from the hills and shores of 
the neighboring river---* but hark! What notes 
® discord are these, which disturb the general 
Y, and silence the acclamations of ‘victory ? 
ley are the notes of John Hook, hoarsely bawl- 
ing through the American camp, beef! beef!” 
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ticular incident will give a better idea of the 
effect than any general description. The clerk 
of the court, unable to command himself, and 
unwilling to commit any breach of decorum in 
his place, rushed out of the court house and 
threw himself upon the grass, in the most violent 
paroxysms of laughter, where he was r olling, 
when Hook, with very different feelings, came 
out for relief in the yard also. “ Jemmy Step- 
toe,” said he to the clerk, “‘ what the devil ails ye, 
mon?” Mr. Steptoe could only say that he could 
not help it. “* Never mind ye,” said Hook, “ wait 
till Billy Cowan gets up; he’ll show him the la’! 
---Mr. Cowan, however, was so completely over- 
whelmed by the torrent which bore upon his 
client, that, when he rose to reply to Mr. Henry, 
he was scarcely able to make an intelligible or 
audible remark. The cause was decided almost 
by acclamations. The jury retired for form’s. 
sake, and instantly returned with a verdict for 
the defendant. Nor did the effect of Mr. Henry’s 
speech stop here. The people were so highly 
excited by the tory audacity of such a suit, that 
Hook began to hear around him a cry more ter- 
rible than that of beef---it was the cry of tar and 
feathers---from the application of which, it is said, 
nothing saved him but a precipitate flight and the 
speed of his horse.---American Common Plase 
Book. 
—_———— - 
AN ACCOUNT OF A LITERARY DINNER. 
BY IRVING. 


A few days after this conversation with Mr. 
Buckthorne, he called upon me, and took me 
with him to a regular literary dinner. It was 
given by a great bookseller, or rather a com- 
pany of booksellers, whose firm surpassed in 
length even that of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. 

I was surprised to find between twenty and 
thirty guests assembled, most of whom TI had 
never seen before. Buckthorne explained this 
to me by informing me that this was a ‘business 
dinner,’’ or kind of field day, which the house 
gave about twice a year to its authors. It ia 
true, they did occasionally give snug dinners 
to three or four literary men at a time, but then 
these were generally select authore; favorites 
of the public; such as had arrived at their sixth 
and seventh editions. ‘There are,’ said he, 
‘‘certain geographical boundaries in the land of 
literature, and you may judge tolerably well of 
an author’s popularity, by the wine his book- 
seller gives him. An author crosses the port 
line about the third edition and gets into claret; 
but when he has reached the sixth and sev- 
enth, he may revel in champaign and bur- 
gundy.’ 

‘And pray,’ said I, ‘how far may these gentle- 
men have reached that I see around me? are 
any of these claret drinkers?’ 

‘Not exactly, not exactly. You find at these 
great dinners the common steady run of authors, 
one two, edition men: or if any others are invit- 
ed they are aware that it isa kind of republi- 
can meeting. You understand me—a meet- 
ing of the republic of letters, and that they 





he whole audience were convulsed. “A par- 


must expect nothing but plain substantial fare.’ 
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These hints enabled me to comprehend more 
fully the arrangement of the table. The two 
ends were occupied by two partners of the 
house. And the host seemed to have adopted 
Addison’s ideas as to the literary precedence of 
his guests. A popular poet had the post of ho- 
nor, opposite to whom was a hot-pressed tra- 
veller in quarto with plates. A grave-looking 
antiquarian, who had produced several solid 
works, which were much quoted and little read, 
was treated with great respect, and seated 
next a neat dressy gentleman in black, who 
had written a thin, genteel, hot-pressed octavo 
on political economy, that was getting into fash- 
ion. Several three volume ducdecimo men of 
fair currency, were placed about the centre of 
the table; while the lower end was taken up 
with small poets, translators, and authors who 
had not yet risen into much notice. 

The conversation during dinner was by fits and 
starts; breaking out here and there in various 
parts of the table in small flashes, and ending in 
smoke. ‘The poet, who had the confidence ofa 
man on good terms with the world, and inde- 
pendent of his bookseller, was very gay and 
brilliant, and said many clever things, which set 
the partner next him in a roar, and delighted 
allthe company. The other partner, hovever, 
maintained his sedateness, and kept carving on, 
with the air of a thorough man of business, in- 
tent upon the occupation of the moment. His 
gravity was explained to me by my friend Buck- 
thorne. He informed me that the concerns of 
the house were admirably distributed among 
the partners. ‘‘ Thus, for instance,” said he, 
‘‘the grave gentleman is the carving partner, 
who attends to the joints, and the other is the 
laughing partner who attends to the jokes.” 


The general conversation was chiefly carried 
on at the upper end of the table, as the authors 
there seemed to possess the greatest courage 
of the tongue. As to the crew at the lower 
end, if they did not make a figure in talking 
they did in eating. Never was there a more 
determined, inveterate, thoroughly sustained 
attack on the trencher, than by this phalanx of 
masticators. When the cloth was removed, and 
the wine began to circulate, they grew very 
merry and jocose among themselves. Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them reach- 
ed the upper end of the table, seldom produc- 
ed much effect. Even the laughing partner did 
not seem to think it necessary to honor them 
with a smile which my neighbour Buckthorne 
accounted for, by informing me that there wasa 
certain degree of popularity to be obtained, be- 
fore a bookseller could afford to laugh at an 
author’s jokes. 

Among this crew of questionable gentlemen 
thus seated below the salt, my eye singled out 
one in particular. He was rather shabbily 
dressed; though he had evidently made the most 
of a rusty black coat, and wore his shirt frill 
plaited and puffed out voluminously at the bo- 
som. His face was dusky, but florid—perhaps 
a little too florid, particularly about the nose, 





though the rosy hue gave the greater lustre to 
a twinkling black eye. He had a little the 
look of a boon companion, with that dash of the 
poor devil in it which gives an inexpressibly mel. 
low tone to a man’s humour. I had seldom seen 
a face of richer promise; but never was promise 
so ill kept. He said nothing; ate and drank 
with the keen appetite of a gazetteer and scarce. 
ly stopped to laugh even at the good jokes 
from the upper end of the table. I inquired who 
he was. Buckthorne looked at him attentively, 
‘Surely,’ said he ‘I have seen that face before, 
but where I cannot recollect. He cannot bean 
author of any note. I suppose some writer of 
sermons or grinder of foreign travels.’ 


After dinner we retired to another room to 


take tea and coffee, where we were reinforced 
by a cloud of inferior guests. Authors of smal! 
volumes in boards, and pamphlets stitched in 
blue paper. These had not as yet arrived to 
the importance of a dinner invitation, but were 
invited occasionally to pass the evening ‘in a 
friendly way.’ They were very respectful to 
the partners, and indeed seemed to stand a little 
in awe of them, but they paid very devoted 
court to the lady of the house, and were extra: 
vagantly fond of the children. 1 looked round 
for the poor devil author in the rusty black coat 
and magnificent frill, but he had disappeared 
immediately after leaving the table; having a 
dread, no doubt, of the glaring light of a draw- 
ing room. Finding nothing farther to interest 
my attention, I took my departure as soon as 
coffee had beenserved, leaving the port, and the 
thin, genteel, hot-pressed octavo gentlemen, 
masiers of the field. 
a 
A PROVINCIAL REPUTATION. 

f once resided in a country town; I will not 
specify whether that town was Devizes or Don- 
caster, Beverly or Brighton: I think it highly 
reprehensible in a writer to be personal, and 
scarcely more venial do I consider the fault o! 
him who presumes to be local. I will, however, 
state, that my residence lay among the manuiac- 
turing districts; but lest any of my readers should 
be misled by that avowal, I must inform them, 
that, in my estimation, a// country towns, from the 
elegant Bath, down to the laborious Bristol, are 
(whatever their respective polite or mercantile 
inhabitants may say to the contrary,) positively, 
comparatively, and superlatively, manuiactunay 
towns! ‘ 

Club-rooms, ball-rooms, card-tables, and con- 
fectioners’ shops, are the factories; and goss!ps, 
both male and female, are the labouring classes. 
Norwich boasts of the durability of her stuffs; 
the manufacturers I allude to weave a web ag 
flimsy. The stuff of to-morrow will seldom be 
the same that is publicly worn to-day; and "° 
it not for the zeal and assiduity of the labourers 
we should want novelties to replace the stuff that 
is worn out hour by hour. de. 

No man or woman who. ever ventures (0. : 
viate from the beaten track should ever live a . 
country town. The gossips all turn from es 
task of nibbling one another, and the characte 
of the lusus nature becomes public property: 
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am the mother of a family, and I am known to 
have written romances. My husband, in an evil 
hour, took a fancy to a house at a watering-place, 
which, by way of distinction, I shall designate by 
the appellation of Pumpington Wells: there we 
established ourselves in the year 1800. 

The manufacturers received us with a great 
show of civility, exhibiting to us the most recent 
stuff, and discussing the merits of the newest fa- 
brications. We, however, were not used to 
trouble ourselves about matters that did not con- 
cern us, and we soon offended them. 

We turned a deaf ear to all evil communica- 
tions. If we were told that Mr. A., “ though fond 
of show, starved his servants,” we replied we did 
not wish to listen to the tale. If we heard that 
Mr. B. though uxorious in public, was known to 
beat his wife in private, we cared not for the 
matrimonial anecdote. -When maiden ladies 
assured us that Mrs, C. cheated at cards, we 
smiled, for we had no dealings with her; and 
when we were told that Mrs. D. never paid her 
bills, we repeated not the account to the next 
eniges we met; for as we were not her creditors, 

er accounts concerned us not. 

We settled ourselves, much to our satisfaction, 
in our provincial abode: it was a watering-place, 
which my husband, as a bachelor, had frequented 
during its annual season. 

As a watering-place he knew it well. Such 
places are vastly entertaining to visiters, having 
n0“ local habitation,” and no “ name”—caring 
not for the politics of the place, and where, if any 
thing displeases them, they may pay for their 
lodgings, order post-horses, and never suffer their 
names to appear in the arrival book again. 

_ But with those who live at watering-places, it 
is quite another affair. For the first six months 
we were deemed a great acquisition. There 
Were two or three sets in Pumpington Wells—the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent. The bad left 
their cards, and asked us to dances, the week we 
arrived; the indifferent knocked at our door in 
the first month; and even before the end of the 
second, we were on the visiting lists of the good. 

We knew enough of society to be aware that 
itis impolitic to rush into the embraces of ad/ the 
arms that are extended to receive strangers; but 
eeling no wish to affront any one in return for 

an intended civility, we gave card for card; and 
lie doors of the good, bad, and indifferent, re- 
ceived our names. 

All seemed to infer, that the amicable gauntlet, 
uch had been thrown down, having been cour- 
cously taken up, the ungloved hands were forth- 
vith to be grasped in token of good fellowship; 
We had left our names for them, and by the invi- 
uons that poured in upon us, they seemed to 
‘ay with Juliet— 

* And for thy name, which is no part of thee 

lake all myself.” 


_ No man, not even a provincial, can visit every 


body; and it seems but fair, that if a selection is 
ties peat. all should interchange the hospita- 
my ot life with those persons in whose society 
“Y leel the greatest enjoyment. 

Mon dinner, therefore, did we decline— 
ty a rout did we reject; my husband’s popu- 
4 tottered, and the inviters, though they no 
meer dinned their dinners in our ears, and 
“cd us with their “ teas,” yowed secret yen- 
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geance, and muttered curses, not loud, but deep- 

I have hinted that we had no scandalous capa- 
bilities; and though slander flashed around us, We 
seldom admitted morning visiters, and our street- 
door was a non-conductor. ; 

But our next door neighbours were maiden 
ladies, who had been younger, and, to use a Com~ 
mon term of commiseration, had seen better days 
—by which, I mean the days of bloom, natu 
hair, partners, and the prebaniate of husbands. 

Their vicinity to us was an infinite comfort to 
the town, for those who were unable to gain ad- 
mittance at our door to disturb our business and 
desires, 


‘* For every man has business and desires, 
Such as they are, 


were certain of better success at our neighbours 
where they at least could gain some information 
about us “ from eye-witnesses who resided on the 
spot.” 

My sins were numbered, so were my new bon- 
nets; and for a time my husband was pitied, be- 
cause “ he had an extravagant wife;” but when 
it was ascertained that his plate was handsome, 
his dinner satisfactory in its removes, and comme 
fi aut in its courses, those whose feet had never 
been within our door, saw «clearly “ how it must 
all end, and really felt for our trades-people. 

I have acknowledged that I had written ro- 
mances; the occupation was to me a source of 
amusement; and as I had been successful, my 
husband saw no reason why he should discourage 
me. A scribbling fool, in or out of petticoats, 
should be forbidden the use of pen, ink, and paper; 
but my husband had too much sense to heed the 
vulgar cry of “blue stocking.” After a busy 
month passed in London, we saw my new novel 
sent forth to the public, and then returned to our 
mansion at Pumpington Wells. ish 

As we drove up to our door, our virgin neigh- 
bours gazed on us, if possible, with more than 
their former interest. ‘They wiped their specta- 
cles; with glances of commiseration _ saw us 
alight, and with unwearied scrutiny they wit- 
nessed the removal of our luggage from the car- 
riage. We went out—every body stared at us— 
the people we did know touched the hands we 
extended, and hastened on as if fearful of infec- 
tion; the people we did not know whispered as 
they passed us, and looked back afterwards; the 
men servants seemed full of mysterious flurry 
when we left our cards at the doors of acquaint- 
ances, and the maid-servants peeped at us up the 
areas; the shopkeepers came from their counters 
to watch us down the streets—all was whispering 
and wonder. 

I could not make it out; was it to see the au- 
thoress? No; I had been an authoress when they 
last saw me. Was it the brilliant success of my 
new work? It could be nothing else. 

My husband met a maiden lady and bowed to. 
her; she passed on without deigning to notice 
him. I spoke to an insipid man who had always 
bored me with his unprofitable intimacy, and he 
looked another way! The next lady we noticed 
tossed her head, as if she longed to toss it aé us; 
and the next man we met opened his cyes asto- 
nishingly wide, and said— 

“ Are you bere! Dear me! 1 was told you 
could not show your—I mean, did not mean to 
return!” 
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There was evidently some mystery, and we 
determined to wait patiently for its develop- 
ment. “ If,” said I, ‘ it bodes us good, time will 
unravel it.” ‘* And if,’ said my husband, “ it 
bodes us evil, some good-natured friend will tell 
us all about it.” 

We had friends at Pumpington Wells, and good 
ones too, but no friend enlightened us; that task 
devolved upon an acquaintance, a little slim el- 
derly man, so frivolous and so garrulous, that he 
only wanted a turban, some rouge, and a red 
satin gown, to become the most perfect of old 
women. 

He shook his head simultaneously as he shook 
our hands, and his little grey eyes twinkled with 
delight, while he professed to feel for us both the 
deepest commiseration. 

_ “ You are cut,” said he; “ its all up with you 
in Pumpington Wells.” 

** Pray be explicit,” said I faintly, and dreading 
some cruel calumny, or plot against my peace. 

_“* You’ve done the most impolitic thing! the 
most hazardous” — 

es Sir!” said my husband, grasping his cane. 

I lament it,’ said the little man, turning to 
me; ** your book has done it for you.” 

I thought of the reviews, and trembled. 
oy How could you,’ continued our tormentor, 
“how could you put the Pumpington Wells peo- 
ple in your novel?” 

** The Pumpington Wells people !—Nonsense; 
there are good and bad people in my novel, and 
there are good and bad people in Pumpington 
Wells; but you flatter the good, if you think that 
when I dipped my pen in praise, I limited my 
sketches to the virtuous of this place; and what 
1s worse, you libel the bad if you assert that my 
sketches of vice were meant personally to apply 
to the vicious who reside here.” 

** J libel!—J assert!” said the old lady-like little 
man; * not I!—every body says so!” 

“You may laugh,” replied my mentor and 
tormentor combined, “ but personality can be 
proved against you; and all the friends and rela- 
tions of Mr. Flaw declare you meant the bad 
man of your book for him.” 

** His friends and relations are too kind to him.” 

“ ‘Then yon have an irregular character in your 
book, and Mrs. Blemish’s extensive circle of 
intimates assert that nothing can be more pointed 
than your allusion to Her conduct and her cha- 
racter.” 

** And pray what do these persons say about it 
themselves?” 

“ They are outrageous, and go about the town 
absolutely wild.” 

** Fitting the caps on themselves ?” 

The little searecrow-shook his head once more; 
and declaring we should see he had spoken too 
truc, departed, and then lamented so fluently to 
every body the certainty of our being cut, that 
every body began to believe him. 

1 have hinted that my bonnets and my hus- 
band’s plate occasioned heart-burnings: no—that 
1s not a correct term, the heart has nothing to do 
with such exhalations—bile collects elsewhere. 

_ Those who had conspired to pull my husband 

from the throne of his popularity, because their 
parties excited in us no party spirit, and we ab- 
stained from hopping at their hops, found, to their 
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misdemeanour was at an end, we went on as jj 
nothing had occurred. However, ‘hey still pos- 
sessed heaven’s best gift, the use of their tongues, 
and they said of us every thing bad which they 
knew to be false, and which they wished to see 
realized. 

Their forlorn hope was our “ extravagance.’ 
* Never mind,” said one, ‘* Christmas must come 
round, and then we shall see.” 

When once the match of insinuation is applied 
to the train of rumoured difficulties, the suspicion 
that has been smouldering for awhile bounces at 
once into a report, and very shortly its echo is 
bounced in every parlour in a provincial town. 
Long bills, that had been accustomed to wait 
for payment till Christmas, now lay on my table 
at midsummer; and tradesmen, who drove den- 
netts to cottages once every evening, sent short 
civil notes, regretting their utter inability to 
make up a sum of money by Saturday night, 
unless J favoured them, by the bearer, with thesum 
of ten pounds, “ the amount of my little account.” 
Dennett-driving drapers actually threatened to 
fail for the want of ten pounds !—pastry-cooks, 
who took their families regularly “ to summer at 
the sea,” assisted the counter-plot, and prema- 
turely dunned my husband! 

It is not always convenient to pay sums at mid- 
summer, which we had been in the habit of pay- 
ing at Christmas; if, however, a single applicant 
was refused, a new rumour of inability was start- 
ed, and hunted through the town before night. 
People walked by our house, looking up wistfully 
at the windows; others peeped down the area, to 
see what we had for dinner. One gentleman 
went to our butcher, to inquire how much we 
owed him; and one dady narrowly escaped a legal 
action, because when she saw a few pipkins lying 
on the counter of a crockery-ware man, directed 
to me, she incautiously said, in the hearing of one 
of my servants, ‘“* Are you paid for your pipkins‘ 
—ah, it’s well if you ever get your money!” 

Christmas came at last: bills were paid, and 
my husband did not owe a shilling in Pumpington 
Wells. Like the old ladies in the besieged city, 
the gossips looked at us, wondering when the 
havoc would begin. 

He who mounts the ladder of life, treading step 
by step upon the identical footings marked out, 
may live in a provincial town. When we want (0 
drink Spa waters, or vary the scene, we now visit 
watering-places; but rather than force me to lis ° 
at one again, “ stick me up,” as Andrew Fair- 
service says, in Rob Roy, “as a regimental targe' 
for ball-practice.” We have long ceased to live 
at Pumpington. ' 

Fleeting are the tints ofthe rainbow—perishable 
the leaf of the rose—variable the love of womat 
—uncertain the sunbeam of April; but nought 
on earth can be so fleeting, so perishable, so V 
riable, or so uncertain, as the popularity of a pr 
vincial reputation ! 

Joun RAnpoLpu.—It is not generally are 
we presume, that John Randolph made his Alte 
entrance upon the public stage, a atcha gy 
ence of the oratory of Patrick Henry. *) 

- ' ffered himself 2 
spring of 1799, Mr. Randolph ofterec ‘hich be 
a candidate to represent the district In WMC". 
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jent supporter of the administration of John 
4dams, and the other as decidedly opposed to it. 
At the same time, the pressing solicitations of 
many of the leading Federalists had induced Pa- 
trick Henry to withdraw from his retirement, and 
announce himself to the freeholders of the coun- 


| ty of Charlotte as a candidate for their suffrages 


in the House of Delegates of Virginia. Mighty 
preparations were making by the Democratic 
yarty to elect a majority to both branches of the 
General Assembly, that would change the mode 
of choosing Presidential Electors throughout the 
State from the District, as it then existed, to the 
General Ticket system, with a view of giving the 
entire vote of the State te Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Madison resigned the seat which he held in Con- 
gress, and became a candidate for the General 
Assembly, to ensure, by his efforts and talents, 
the success of the measure. When the day of 
election arrived, Patrick Henry made his ap- 
nearance, and addressed the electors in a master- 
ly strain, in favor of the general principles of po- 
liev on which the Feder al party rested. He spoke 
about two hours, and left an impression upon the 
minds of his hearers, by no means favourable to 
tlie success of any politicalopponent. Under all 
these appalling disadvantages, a young man was 
seen to present himself before the people, with 
the avowed intention of combating the arguments 
of Mr. Henry. The person of Mr. Randolph was 
little known, as he had lived rather a solitary life 
upon his estate, after he completed his collegiate 
studies at Columbia College in this city. The 
singularity of his carriage, his youthful appear- 
ance and shrill tones, together with the power of 
his eloquence, soon excited a wonderful enthusi- 
asm among his audience, who listened with the 
deepest siience to his remarks. Heseemed quite 
conscio’s of the boldness of the enterprize in 
which he had embarked, and animadverted upon 
the address of Mr. Henry, in a style and manner 
iat drew the highest commendation from that 
ighly-gifted orator. His speech was received 
with the most rapturous plaudits, and it was evi- 
ent to Mr. Henry that a spirit was excited which 
ortended far more than could have been orgin- 
Jy calculated: He found himself compelled to 
cascend the rostrum in defence of the topics he 
ad advanced, and was again followed by Mr. 
‘andolph in reply. The polls were opened, and 
‘the election proceeded, it was discovered that 
© people were resolved, notwithstanding party 
‘ensions, to have the benefit of the services of 
‘i these distinguished individuals, in the differ- 
‘situations W hich they coveted. Patrick Henry 
‘chosen to the House of Delegates, and John 
4ucelph to the U.S. House of Kepresentatives. 
‘™. Henry, however, did not live to take his seat 
‘he Assembly, and the friends of Mr. Jefferson 
tied their favourite measure in that body, at 
“ww enswing session, by a majority of 5 votes. 
~vine years afterwards, Mr. Randolph, in the 
“se ol some observations he addressed to Con- 
~STespecting Mr. Jefferson, expressed his firm 
‘Vicon, that if Patrick Henry had lived to 
,_ % part in the debates of the General Assem- 
BB the proposed alteration, the project 
hee, <1 e been defeated, and Mr. Jefferson not 
“| Glected President. ‘ It prevailed,” said he, 
; «majority of only 5 votes, and Patrick Henry 


‘Ways good for 5 times’ votes. Mr. Adams 
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would have received the votes of 5 or 6 of the 
electoral districts, and been re-elected.”—MWNew 
York Journal of Commerce. 

— 

THe CenTReE OF Gravitry.—When a man 
walks, the legs are alternately lifted from the 
ground, and the centre of gravity is either un- 
supported or thrown from the one side to the 
other. The body is always thrown a little for- 
ward, in order that the tendency of the centre 
of gravity to fall in the direction of the toes may 
assist the mascular action in propelling the body. 
This forward inclination of the body increases 
with the speed of the motion. But for the flexi- 
bility of the knee-joint the labor of walking 
would be much greater than it is; for the centre 
of gravity would be more elevated by each step. 
The line of motion of the centre of gravity in 
walking is represented by fig. 62. and deviates 
but little from a regular horizontal line, so that 
the elevation of the centre of gravity is subject 
to very slight variation. But if there was no 
knee-joint, as when a man has wooden legs, the 
centre of gravity would move as in fig. 63, so 
that at each step the weight of the body would be 
lifted through a considerable height, and, there- 
fore, the labor of walking would be much in- 
creased. Ifa man stand on one leg, the line of 
direction of his weight must fall within the space 
on which his foot treads. The smallness of this 
space compared with the height of the centre of 
gravity, accounts for the difficulty of his feet. 
The position of the centre of gravity of the 
body changes with the posture and position of 
the limbs. If the arm be extended from one 
side, the centre of gravity is brought nearer to 
that side than it was when the arm hung per- 
pendicularly. When dancers, standing on one 
leg extend the other at right angles to it, they 
must incline the body in the direction opposite 
to that in which the leg is extended, in order to 
bring the centre of gravity over the foot which 
supports them. When a porter carries a load, 
his position must be regulated by the centre of 
gravity at his body and the load taken altoge- 
ther. If he bore the load on his back, the line 
of direction would pass beyond his heels, and he 
would fall backwards. To bring the centre of 
gravity over his feet he accordingly leans for- 
ward. Ifa nurse carry a child in her arms, she 
leans back for a like reason. When a load is 
carried on the head, the bearer stands upright, 
that the centre of gravity may be over his feet. 
In ascending a hill, we appear to incline forward; 
and in descending, to lean backward; but, in 
truth, we are standing upright with respect toa 
level plane. This is necessary to keep the line 
of direction between the feet. A person sitting 
on achair which has no back cannot rise from 
it without either stooping forward to bring the 
centre of gravity over the feet, or drawing back 
the foot to bring them under the centre of gra- 
vity. The feats of rope-dancers are experiments 
on the management of the centre of gravity. 
The evolutions of the performer are found to be 
facilitated by holding in his hand a heavy pole 
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His security in this case depends, not on the 
centre of gravity of his body, but on that of 
his body and the pole taken together.—This 
point is near the centre of the pole, so that, in 
fact, he may be said to hold in his hands the 
point on the position of which the facility of his 
feats depends. Without the aid of the pole the 
centre of gravity would be within the trunk of 
the body, and its position could not be adapted 
to circumstances with ease and rapidity.— Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia: Treatise on 
Mechanics. 
i 
THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF 1831. 

This eclipse, which will happen on the 12th 
of February, will be one of the most remarka- 
ble that will again be witnessed in the United 
States for a long course of years. The appa- 
rent diameter of the sun will be 32 1-2 minutes 
of a degree, that of the moon 311-2. Of 
course the eclipse will be annular; that is, in 
all places where the sun will be centrally eclips- 
ed, at the moment of the greatest obscuration, 
it will exhibit the appearance of a beautiful lu- 
minous ring around the moon.—Eclipses of this 
kind are of less frequent occurrence than those 
which are total. The center of the eclipse will 
first touch the earth’s disk in the great Pacific 
Ocean on the morning of Feb. 12th, in lat. 31 
deg. 55 minutes N. and longitude 140 degrees 3 
minutes west from Greenwich. At this point 
the sun will rise centrally eclipsed at 34 minutes 
past 6 o’clock; or at three hours 54 p. m. appa. 
rent time at Greenwich. Thence proceeding bya 
gentle curve to the South and East, in 16 mi- 
nutes it will appear upon the coast of California, 
in lat. 27 degreess 30 minutes N. Thence 
curving Northwardly, 47 minutes more it will 
enter the United States, near the S. W. corner 
of Louisiana, and in 6 minutes will cross the 
Mississippi near St. Francisville. Passing through 
the states of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, 
n 27 minutes more it will arrive at a point in 
Pendleton county, S. C., in latitude 34 degrees 
37 minutes N. longitude, 82 degrees 38 minutes 
W. where the sun will be centrally eclipsed on 
the meridian.—Thence passing over North Caro- 
lina into Virginia, in 14 minutes it will cross 
James river, near Richmond, and continuing in 
nearly a direct line, in 8 minutes will leave the 
New Jersey shore @t Little Eggharbor, passing 
a few miles east of Montauk Point; in 8 minutes 
it will leave the eastern shore of Cape Cod at 
Welfleet, and in 6 minutes it will enter upon the 
South Western extremity of Nova Scotia. 
Thence passing over the island of Newfoundland, 
and increasing in velocity, as it approaches the 
verge of the earth; in 19 minutes more it will 
leave its disk in 51 deg. lat. 58 deg. 40 min. W. 
long. at which point the sun will set centrally 
eclipsed at 4h. 30 min. or 6 h. 25 min. Green- 
wich time. 

The eclipse will have been 2h. 31 min. in 
erossing the earth’s disk, and about one hour 
from its entrance to the time of its leaving the 
United States. A line drawn through the above 





points on the map of North America, wil] pass 
through all those places where the eclipse ig 
central. Two other lines on each side of the 
first at the distance of 50 miles, will include all 
places in the United States where it will be an- 
nular. Its penumbra will precede and follow the 
centre, at the mean interval of one hour and 
thirty minutes, making on the central track the 
beginning and end of the eclipse.—Lines drawn 
on the map of the United States, parallel to the 
central track at intervals, on the south side of 
200, 185 and 175 miles, and on the north at in. 
tervals, of 225, 250 and 300 miles, will exhibit 

nearly, the respective, points where the sun will 
be 11, 10, and 9 digits eclipsed. By making 
proportions along the central path of the eclipse, 
of the intervals of Greenwich time, and pro. 
tracting the hour lines at right angles, the time 
and phases of the eclipse may be found for very 
nearly any place in the United States, observing 
to reduce the Greenwich time to that of the 
place of observation. 

The eclipse will be visible over every part of 
the North American continent and the West 
Indies, and will be seen as far south as the city 
of Quito in South America. 

—_~ =——- ; 

Boston Boys.—The British troops which 
were sent to Boston, to keep that rebellious 
town in order, were every where received with 
the most unequivocal marks of anger and detes- 
tation. During their stay ‘the very air seemed 
filled with suppressed breathings of indignation.’ 
‘The insolence and indiscretion of some subal- 
tern officers increased the ill will of the citizens, 
and vexations and quarrels multiplied daily.”— 
At this period of exasperation, the boys were 
much in the habit of building hills of snow, and 
sliding from them to the pond in the Common. 
The English troops, from the mere love of tan- 
talizing, destroyed all their labours. They com- 
plained of the injury, and _ industriously set 
about repairs. However, when they. returned 
from school, they found the snow-hills again le- 
velled. Several of them now waited on the 
British Captain, to inform him of the miscon- 
duct of his soldiers. No notice was taken of 
their complaint, and the soldiers grew every day 
more provokingly insolent. At last they reso v- 
ed to call a meeting of the largest boys in town 
and wait upon Gen. Gage, Commander in Chief 
of the British forces. When shown into his 
presence, he asked, why so many children had 
called to see him. ‘We come, sir, said the fore: 
most, to claini a redress of grievances.’ ‘What, 
have your fathers been teaching you rebellion, 
and sent you here to utter it.” ‘Nobody sent 
us, sir,” and his dark eye flashed; ‘we have ne- 
ver injured or insulted your troops; but they 
have trodden down our snow hills, and broken 
the.ice on our skating ground. We complaine 
and they called us young rebels, and told ust? 
help vurselves, if we could. We told the Cap- 
tian of this, and he laughed at us. Yesterday 
our works were a third time destroyed; and at 
we will bear it no longer.’ Gen. Gage looke 
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} claimed, ‘Good heaven! the very chidren draw 





at them with undisguised admiration, and, turn- 


ing to an officer who stood near him, he ex- 


‘na love of liberty with the air they breathed— 

and added, ‘You may go my brave boys; and 

be assured that if any of my troops hereafter mo- 

lest you they shall be severely punished.’’ 
—_—__———— 


MICHAEL ANGELO, 
The Dante of Artists. 


‘Tu pater, el rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppedites, pracepta tuis rex inclyte chartis. 
Parent and monarch of thy art, 
To us thy precepts still impart, 
Still to thy sons instructious give, 
Still in their works thy genius live.—Inscription 
yr apicture put up in the Chapel where the obsequies of Mi- 
-huel Angelo were performed. 

The same elements of mind which combined; 
and constituted the genius of the great poet of 
Italy, appeared in the equally illustrious artist; 
their development only was different, in conse- 
guence of the different direction which accident 
or early inclination had given to similar ener- 
gies; both, perhaps, possessed in ar equal de- 
gree, the spirit, the vis vite of poetry. Distin- 
guished critics, when they speak of the poems 
ofthe one and the studies of the other, ap- 
proach very nearly in their train of observation 
and epithet. Compare the remarks of Schelegel 
or Sismondi on the poetry of Dante, with those 
of Fuseli the painter, on the works of Angelo, 
the resemblance is striking. The poet and the 
artist appear alike, even in their peculiar fail- 
ings. Schlegel says, of the author of the Infer- 
nn—* There are among the poets of his own 
nation none who can sustain the most remote 
comparison with him, either in boldness and 
sublimity of imagination, or in the delineation 
of character.” In another place he adds— 
“ His chief defect is, in a word, a want of gen- 
tle feelings.” In more eloquent language Sis- 
mond: expresses a similar sentiment. ‘* No 
poet, however, had yet arisen gified with abso- 
lute power over the empire of the soul; no phi- 
‘osopher had yet pierced into the depths of feel- 
ng and of thought; when Dante, the greatest 
name of Italy, and the father of her poetry, ap- 
peared and demonstrated the mightiness of his 
genius, by availing himself of the rude and im- 
perfect materials within his reach, to construct 
an edifice, resembling in magnificence that uni- 
verse whose image it reflects.’? Of his great 
poem, Sismondi says—** In its composition, it is 
strictly conformable to the essential and inva- 
table principles of the poetical art—it possesses 
unity of design and of execution, and bears the 
‘sible impression of a mighty genius, capable 
ofembracing at once, the parts and the whole 
of itsscheme; of employing with facility the 
most stupendous materials, and of observing all 
the required niceties of proportion, without ex- 

berlencing any difficulty from the constraint.— 

ln all other respects, the power of Dante is not 
within the jurisdiction of established rules; it 
cannot, with propriety, be referred to any par- 

‘cular class of composition, and its author is 
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only to be judged by those rules which he 
thought fit to impose upon himself.’ Speaking 
of his style, Sismondi says—‘‘ Yet he is neither 
pure nor correct; but what is far superior to ei- 
ther, he had the powers of creative invention.’’ 
Turn now to the remarks of the able illustrator 
of Shakspeare, on the monarch of the arts, his 
admired model. Sublimity of conception, gran- 
deur of form, and breadth of manner, are the 
elements of Michael Angelo’s style, by these 
principles he selected or rejected the objects of 
imitation. Asa painter, as a sculptor, as an ar- 
chitect, he attempted, and, above any other 
man, succeeded to unite magnificence of plan 
and endless variety of subordinate parts, with 
the utmost simplicity and breadth; his line is 
uniformly grand; ¢haraeter and beauty were ad- 
mitted only so far as they could be made sub- 
serviant to grandeur. The child, the female, 
meanness, deformity, were by him indiscrimi- 
nately stamped with grandeur. Abeggar rose from 
his hand, the patriarch of poverty; his infants 
teem with the man; his men area race of giants. 
This is the terribi/e via hinted at by Agostino 
Caracci, but perhaps as little understood by 
him as by Vasari his blind adorer. To give the 
appearance of perfect ease to the most perplex- 
ing difficulty, was the exclusive power of Mi- 
chael Angelo. He has embodied sentiment in 
the monuments of St. Lorenzo, and in the cha- 
pel of Sixtus, traced the characteristic line of 
every passion that sways the human race, with- 
out descending to individual features,—the face 
of Biagio Cesena only excepted. The fabric of 
St. Peter scattered into an infinity of jarring 
parts by Bramante and his followers; he con- 
centrated, suspended the cupola, and to the 
most complex, gave the air of the most simple 
of all edifices. Though, asa sculptor, he ex- 
pressed the character of flesh more perfectly 
than all that went before or came after him, 
yet he never submitted to copy an individualt 
whilst in painting, he contented himself with a 
negative colour, and as the painter of mankind, 
rejected all meretricious ornament. Such was 
Michael Angelo as an artist; sometimes he, no 
doubt, deviated from his principles,—but it has 
been his fate to have had beauties and faults as- 
cribed to him, which belonged only to his ser- 
vile copyists, or unskilful imitators.’’ 


In looking over the anecdotes and traits of 
character of this eminent artist which are still 
on record, our attention is particularly directed 
to the intellectual enthusiasm so conspicuous in 
his character, and without which no man ever 
reached ** the topmost height” of excellence in 
any pursuit, far less in poetry or the arts. We 
perceive that burning determination, not to 
equal, but to excel; that eager aspiration after 
something beyond the given limit of human at- 
tainment, and fixed resolution at all events, and 
at every hazard, to penetrate to the utmost 
verge of human capability; that well grounded 
confidence in his own powers, which has enter- 
ed into the composition of every master mind— 
which has formed the hero and the sage—and 
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reised to the seats of renown, the first in em- 
pire, the first in science, and the first in arts.— 
Without some portion of this sacred fire, no man 
ever obtained much success, or great superiori- 
ty. When it has arisen to a flame, it cannot 
easily be quenched; and the slightest spark, if 
cherished, instead of smothered by early educa- 
tion, will place a man in some degree above his 
fellows. It is said that Angelo entertained a 
design of executing a colossal statue of Nep- 
tune in the marble quarries of Massa Carara, 
which, fronting the Mediterranean Sea, might 
be seen by vessels at a very greatdistance. On 
being asked whether the copy of the Laocoon, 
by Bacio Bandinelli, the eminent Florentine 
sculptor, was equal to the original, he coolly 
replied, ** He who submits to follow, is not 
made to go before.” On another occasion he 
said, ‘* The man that cannot do well from him- 
self, tan never make a good use of what others 
have done before him.’ When he first beheld 
the Pantheon at Rome, ‘I will erect such as 
building,’’ said Angelo, ‘* but I will hang it up 
in the air.””. The conception of the Dome of 
St. Peter’s then rose before bis mental eye.— 
These little incidents demonstrate character. 

Powerful is the inftuence of such a mind upon 
those of congenial, and even those of inferior 
mould, through a long succession of years; not 
merely from the monuments of its greatness be- 
queathed for their emulation and expansive 
study, but from the inspiration of its examp!e.— 
Such men, though dead, yet speak; their spirit 
pervades the whole range of the department in 
which they excelled; and cal's into life and ac- 
tion the dormant energies of remote posterity. 
It is like the dew of Heaven to the expanding 
bud of genius; and like the fanning of its breezes 
to the declining fire of professional enthusiasm, 
Those who are conversant with the lectures de- 
livered by Sir Joshua Reynolds before the Royal 
Academy,—lectures which develop more of the 
philosophy of art than any productions of which 
I have any knowledge, will observe the effect 
of an attentive study of the works of Angelo, 
and the glow of eloquence that a contemplation 
of his genius could kindle into one whose tempa- 
rament was not the most ardent. His last lec- 
ture concludes thus—‘* Gentlemen, I reflect not 
without variety, that these discourses bear tes- 
timony of my admiration of this truly divine 
man;and I should desire, that the last words 
which I should pronounee in this Academy, and 
from this place, might be the name of Michael 
Angelo, Michael Angelo!”’ 

The seal of Angelo exhibited three rings, in- 
closed one within the other, expressive of the 
union he had made in his mind of the three dif- 
ferent arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The unfailing energy of this great artist 
—his mental resistance to the pressure of age— 
his freedom from its ordinary infirmities, are in- 
terestingly depicted by Vigenerez. ‘*I have 
seen this divine old man at the age ofsixty, chip 
off more scales from a hard piece of marble in 
Jess than a quarter of an hour, than three young 
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stone cutters could do in three or four hours—, 
thing impossible to be conceived, unless by one 
who had seen it. He worked with so much fur 
and impetuosity that I really thought he would 
have broken the block of marble to pieces; 
knocking off at one stroke great pieces of mar. 
ble of three or four fingers thick, so near the 
points he had fixed, that if he had passed ever 
so little over them, he would have been in dan. 
ger of ruining his work—because that cannot be 
replaced in stone as it may in stucco and in 
clay.’’ 

Two instances of the veneration of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for his eulogised master are worthy of 
being mentioned. The seal he ordinarily used 
for his letters bore the impression of his head; 
and in the portrait of himself, he painted for the 
Royal Academy, he is represented standing near 
a bust of Angelo. 

From the portraits preserved of him, Michael 
Angelo appears to have had a very strongly 
marked countenance; and one of those well knit 
frames, which Mr. Foster, in his essays on de- 
cision of character, seems to consider one of the 
principal, and almost essential causes of that 
desirable quality. 


In looking over the lines of eminent artists, 
nothing is more apt to arrest the attention than 
their keen susceptibility to the impressions of 
external objects; their nervous  sensitivencss; 
and that irresistable, impassioned impulse of ge- 
nius, which bids defiance to frowning circum- 
stance, and will have its way in spite of obstacles, 
adversity, and every discouragement. We have 
had instances of this uncontrolable bent of mind 
in our own country—and few are unacquainted 
with the early life of West, the American presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy—the worthy suc- 
cessor of the classic and accomplished Rey- 
nolds. Indeed our country has shewn itself quite 
a famous nursery of pictorial genius; and per- 
haps it is partly attributable to the varied 
scenes of natural magnificence—of the grand, 
and wild, and sublime, with which she abounds, 
and which warm the soul, and feed the fancy of 
the painter. The variety of life also; the sim- 
ple habits and rough existence of the pioneer set- 
tler; the adventurous life of the daring hunter; 
the broken remnants of the Indian tribes, still 
roving the wilds for precarious subsistence, U0- 
fitted for the ingrafted habits of civilization, and 
soon weary of their constraint—whose straight 
and agile forms, nerved by constant exercise 
and free exposure to the bracing air, occasioned 
the exclamation of West when he first beheld 
that model of manly beauty, the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, ** What a fine Mohawk Indian.’’ These 
open a most expansive field for a painter’s.0b- 
servation, and offer an almost exhaustless fund 
of the romantic and the picturesque. 

But much encouragement to the higher walks 
of the arts has not been given, and cannot yet 
be expected from our citizens. Our country 


young, and for some years to come, must neces: 
sarily be occupied principally in the acquisitio® 
of the means of subsistence, and in works of al- 
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colute utility and tangible pecuniary advantage. 
individuals of great wealth and much leisure are 
few in number, ,and these few, having in most 
instances been the authors of their own fortunes, 
and spent the best part of their lives in the bus- 
tle of commerce, have rarely had much oppor- 
tunity or inclination to acquire a taste for the 
fine arts; business men absorbed in speéulations 
of gainful enterprise; money making traders are 
not remarkable for their vertu, and have but 
little time to waste in scanning the beauties of 
a fine picture, or a graceful statue—their atten- 
tion would much rather be given to the substan- 
tial attractions and grosser beauties of a lot of 
first rate Sea Island, or best Virginia. Still, 
however, a certain degree of attraction may be 
siven to the polite arts, and a taste for them is 
evidently increasing in our country. We see 
this increase with pleasure, for it contributes to 
the aggregate of intelligence, and will have a 
beneficial influence upon public and individual 
feeling. We would not desire any ostentatious 
displays of affected liberality; any foolish extra- 
vagance for the reputation of a dilettante, or 
the name of a patron of the arts. No man should 
indulge his taste beyond his means, or rush into 
expenses he can ill afford, for the sake of ap- 
pearances. But a fondness for the fine arts can 
be cheaply gratified. The means of indulgence 
are accessible to every man above the condi- 
uon of the day labourer. If he cannot purchase 
a costly painting, he can view it fora trifle. If 
he cannot make a collection of cabinet gems, 
he may be the owner of a few fine engravings. 
Ifhe is not master of the wealth which could 
purchase the breathing marbles of Canova, or 
command the creative chisel of Chantry, yet he 
can decorate his mantles and crown the book- 
cases Of his library with spirited plasters, and 
contemplate the intellectual beauty of the busts 
of the great masters, and the graceful attitudes, 
ine proportions, and animated grouping of their 
igures, in the accurate imitation of a skilful 
cast. The value of a well regulated taste for 
the fine arts is too evident to need the support 
ofargument. They go hand in hand with po- 
lite literature. They do more than embellish 
ile, The emotions we feel when we gaze upon 
ahead of intellect, revealing the workings of 
intense thought, and bearing the visible traces 
ol sublime effort; or a countenace radiant with 
the celestial beauty of the inspiration of the 
purer passions; or marked with the controlling 
thergy of an invincible soul, and wearing the 
lajesty of high resolve; or the spfrited concep- 
hon of some great historical event embodied and 
perpetuated by a mighty pencil, are of a very 
liferent and far more ennobling nature than 
‘ny thing allied to mere elegant~amusement.— 
They enkindle and they augment the admira- 
s On of the generous and the ardent, for mental 
‘nd moral excellence. It is ** to make the soul 
Witt tender strokes of art’”—it is ‘*to raise the 
s¢iius’’—~nor do we go too far when we say, ‘‘to 
“sae the heart,’? Every thing that contributes 


“any degree to this, is, worthy of encourage- ; 
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ment, and will receive it from the intelligent 
and the patriotic; for they need not to be in- 
formed, that admiration must always precede, 
and has not unfrequently produced an honora- 
ble and sucessful emulation. J. B. 3. 
$< 
Aw ARAB Car AVAN.—A Caravan presents 
in the evening « very active and cheerful scene. 
The camels which iad been turned out to graze 
as soon as they halted and been unloaded, now 
return in separate groups, each of which, fol- 
lowing the bell of its leader, proceeds directly to 
the spot where its master’s tents are pitched. 
When arrived there, the docile animals lie down 
of their own accord in a row, and their heads 
are attached, by halters, to a rope which is fas- 
tened to a range of stakes about four feet high, 
extending along the front of the camp. They 
are then fed with large balls composed of barley 
meal ard lentils, mixed up with water, which 
they swallow whole, and are left to ruminate 
till morning. As soon as the night closes in, 
fires begin to blaze in every direction. They 
are made with dry thorns and stunted shrubs 
collected round the camp, and their flames 
throw a bright light on the groups of different 
travellers who are seen squatted on the ground 
in front of their tents, or besides their piles of 
merchandize, some occupied with their pipes, 
and coffee, and others enjoying their frugal 
evening’s meal. In an Oriental company, of 
whatever class it is composed, the harsh sounds 
of vulgar merriment are never to be heard; a low 
hum of conversation spreads through the camp, 
and as the evening advances, this gradually sinks 
into a silence, disturbed only by the occasional 
lowing of the camels. Ali those persons who 
have once tried it, and who understand the 
Eastern languages, speak of a caravan as a very 
agreeable mode of travelling. The wild and 
solitary scenery through which it generally 
passes, the order and tranquillity with which it 
is conducted, the facility of conveying bagging; 
and the feeling of security which prevails, amply 
ly compensate for the slowness of its movements; 
and among hundreds of persons collected from 
the most distant parts of the Turkish empire, 
and the neighboring states, many of whom have 
spent their lives in travelling, there are to be 
found a never failing variety of associates and of 
ecdotes.—Fuller’s Travels in the Turkish 
Empire. 
PARODY ON LOVE’S RITORNELLA, 


Real Havannah! Real Havannah! 
Real Havannah! Primest of stuff, 
Precious cigar! sel! me no humbug; 
Gentle as manna, Vender of snuff— 
Bright as a starc— Think not on me 
Pleasant at fireside, You can cut any jokes— 
Cheery on road— ‘Tis Toper ‘Thomas 
Best of all perfumes Himself who now smokes 
At home or abroad. Real Havannah! &¢. 


a gate res When thy bright tip 
Biow my mistortunes Any mortal may see, 
Into thin air. Thou art his choice 
And a smoker is he. 
Real Havannah! 
Puff away care— 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air. 








Real Havannah! 
O who would dare 
Meerschaum or hookah 
With thee compare? 
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by From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
i BY C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
a. GILLENIA STIPULACEA. 
. English Name—Western Dropwort. 
Vulgar Names—Indian Physic, Indian Hippo, Ipecac, 
Beaumont root, Bowman’s root, Meadow sweet, &c. 

Genus Gillenia—Calix campanulate five cleft. Five 
narrow unequal petals inserted on the calyx, Many 
short Stamina inserted there also. Five coherent pis- 
tils, five Styles. Capsules five connate at the base, 
Opening inside, unilocular, two seeded, 

Species G. Stipnlacea— Lower leaves pinnatifid, up- 
per leaves trifoliolate, folioles lanceolate incise serrate; 
stipules foliaceous, ovate, oblique, jagged; flowers loose- 
a jy corymbose, 


st ABA OS co meat SI BE ie I 


} last are oblique, ovate, irregularly jagged, acute. Fo. 
lioles smooth, lanceolate, acute at both ends, with ; 
large nerve, border unequally serrate or jagged. and in 
the lower leaves often pinnatif. Flowers in Joose thin 
terminal corymbs, pedancles clingated, calix campann- 
late with five teeth; petals white, three times as long, 
linear, lanceolate, a little unequal, base cuneiform, ani 
nearly obtuse. Stamina short, inclosed, anthers round 
yellow. Pistil central free, five parted, five filiform 
Styles, five obtuse stigmas, five connected Capsuls, Ke, 

Locatiry—Found only west of the Allegheny moun. 
tains, from Ohio and west Virginia to Missouri, and 
Louisiana; rare in the limestone and alluvial regions, 
very common in the hilly and sand-stone regions, crow. 
ing always in poor or gravelly soils, both in woods and 
glades. 

History—This genus contains two species, this and 
G. trifoliata, which has similar properties, and will 
be known by its locality, growing on the mountains Al. 
leghany, or north, east and south of them, from Canada 
to Florida, but never west of them. It is a larger 
plant, with broader folioles, small linear stipules and 
fewer flowers, but larger. It has been figured by Bar- 
ton and Bigelow, but resembles this so much as not to 
need it. . 

Both blossom in June and July, and are pretty plants, 
worth cultivation. They had formerly been united tv 
Spirea, Filipendula, and Ulmaria; Meench propose: 
long ago the genus Gillenia, but it was only lately 
adopted. It belongs to the natural order of Senticoses, 
family Spireadia, and to Icosandria pentagynia, The 
G. Stipulacea was only lately described. I: offers 
many varieties, 1. Uniflora, 2. Pinnatifida, 3, Vir- 
gata, 4. Variegata, &c. Cattle do not eat it. 

Qua Liries—Roots scentless, taste bitter, but not m- 
pleasant. Containing a resin, extractive, lignine, fecu- 
la, amarine, and a coloring matter, which dies the solu- 
tions red. 

PROPERTIES—Both species are emetic, cathartic, 
and tonic, but the G. stipulacea is by far the best and 
strongest. It has even happened that the G. trifo'ala 
has proved inert in some cases, when old, or taken from 
cultivated plants: while the G. stipulacea has never 
failed, and supersedes the Ipecac in common practice 
throughout the west. Itis as mild and efficient, milder 
than the Euphorbia corollata. The roots are collect- 
ed in the fall, and kept in many stores: the bark of the 
root is chiefly used, but the woody part is not inert, 9 
supposed. ‘The dose is from fifteen to thirty grains 0! 
the powder. It operates often also as a cathartic, In 
small doses it becomes a tonic, and is used in inter 
mittents. The Indians employed it, and took large? 
doses or strong decoctions of it, which operated violent: 
ly; this practice is yet followed, and brings on debility. 
Eberle has successfully used the G. ti ifoliata in dys 
pepsia; also in dysentery with opium. It is given 
decoction to horses and cattle, as a tonic and digestive 


or : 
Tue conyentual church of Nazareth is hand- 
some, though inferior to that of St. Giovanni.— 
From the centre of the western entrance, a broai 
flight of steps leads down to a grotto, and on eae” 
flank is another flight leading up to the high a 
tar. In the grotto,or rather just at its entrance. 
is reported to have stood the memorable house 0! 
the Madonna, which was miraculously removed 
to Loretto; and some holes in the rock are polnt- 
ed out as the places in which the beams rested. 
Though the house itself has disappeared, yet the 
exact spot in which the Incarnation took place 
is still preserved with religious accuracy. 1% : 
broken pillars indicate the place where stom 
the announcing angel; and the seat of the Ving!" 
Is occupied by an altar, on which blazes, 1p leh 
ters of gold, the awful inseription:— 





ht DeEscription—Root perennial, dark brown, amor- 
Pay phous, with large and long fleshy fibres. Several 
ie Stems from two to three feet high, slender, smooth, 
, ot brittle, reddish, branched. Leaves large, alternate, ses- 

if sile, with three folioles and two large stipules; these 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





Sheridan is reported to have once fallen into @ 
coal-cellar on his way home after a good sup- 
per at Drury-lane; and his abuse of the vender, 
for not keeping a light at the cellar-door, was 
warmly retorted by his wife. ‘D nit,’ cried 
Sheridan, who was not hurt, ‘do you think I 
want to pocket your coals?’—‘No!’ retorted the 
wench, ‘but your nose may set the coal-hole on 
fire.’ 














An English writer has computed that half of 
a woman’s chances of marriage are gone when 
she has completed her twentieth year; at twen- 
ty-three, three-fourths of her opportunities have 
vanished; and at twenty-six, seven-eighths. So 
gitls, we advise you to cut the cards according- 
ly. 





Some caution is requisite in passing our opin- 
jon upon stangers; a caution, however, which 
few of us adopt. At a public levee of the 
court of St. James, a gentleman said to 
Lord Chesterfield—pray, my lord, who is that 
tall awkward woman yonder? That lady, sir—— 
replied Lord Chesterfield, is—my sister. The 
gentleman reddened with confusion, and stam- 
wered out—no, no, my Lord, I beg your pardon: 
I mean that ugly woman, who stands next to the 
Queen. That lady, Sir answered Lord Chester- 
lield, calmly—that lady, sir, is—my wife. 





Fuutness or Joy.—A man observed to his 
wife, that she was beautiful, dutiful, youthful, 
plentiful and an arm full. 





EXTRACT FROM A CENSUS DIALOGUE. 

Census man.—But who isthe head of the 
family? 

Mrs. O‘ Fiynn.—Och! bless ye, honey—its all 
head and no head—they’re all for themselves. 

Census man.—How many are there in your 
family? 

Mrs. Of Flynn.—Is it that you wish to know? 
If you’ve got a piece of chalk, sir, I?ll tell you in 
the twinkling of a bed post. Let mesee there’s 
Duke Laney, and his gang of waddlers, that’s 
teurteen; there’s Paddy O‘Rourke, his wife and 
twelve children—there’s John McGoggles, the 
well digger, and Jemmy O*‘Reilley, the bog- 
trotter; there’s my seven darters with their hus- 
bands, and betwixt them, twenty-seven as sweet 
ttle ones as you’d wish to clap your ugly eyes 
upon—and there’s myself and Teddy, and our 
hve sons, with their wives and twenty-three 
young *uns—besides six lodgers and fourteen 
boarders, 





Cuanon.—A sailor looking serious in a cer- 
tain chapel in Boston, was asked by.the clergy- 
ina if he feltany change—whereupon the tar 


put his hand inte his pocket and said‘ no, not a. 
cent,’ 
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Simities—‘! hope don’t intrude,’ as the 
knife said to the oyster. ‘Come in,’ as the spi- 
der said to the fly.’ ‘Come on,’ asthe man said 
to his boot. ‘ You make me blush,’ as the 
lobster cried out to the saucepan. ‘Iam allin 
a stew,’ as the shin bone said to the soup ket- 
tle. 

In a party the other evening where the merits 
of the Dundonnel case was warmly discuss- 
ed, a gentleman who contended against the opi- 
nion of a lady, for the insanity of the late Laird, 
observed, ** what do you say, Madam, to a per- 
son lying down on his back, and allowing fowls 
to feed off his body?” ‘*All you can make of 
that,’ said the lady, “is that, like many other 
married men, he was henpecked.”’ 

Micut anv Marn.—-Lord Charles Somerset 
was telling a long story about his walking in 
the woods at the Cape one day when he came 
suddenly upon a huge shaggy lion. ‘* Thinking 
to frighten him,” said the noble Lord, ‘* fran 
at him with all my might.’? ‘* Whereupon,’’ 
said another, interruping, ‘‘ he ran away with 
all his mane.’? ‘* Just so,” said his Lord. 
ship. 

The monkeys of Exeter change in London, 
used to be confined ina row of narrow cages, 
each of which had a pan in the centre of it, 
front for the monkeys’ food. When all the 
monkeys were supplied with their messes, is 
was observable that scarcely any of them eat 
of his own pap. Each thrust his arms through 
the bars, and robbed his right or left hand 
neighbor. Half what wasso seized, was spilt 
and lost in the conveyance: and while one mon- 
key was so unprofitably engaged in plundering, 
his own pan was exposed to similar depreda- 
tions. ‘The mingled knavery and absurdity was 
shockingly human. 

Durine the reign of Philip II. of Spain, a 
gentleman had the misfortune to kill his adver- 
sary in a nocturnal rencontre In the streets of 
Madrid. As he was leaning against the door he 
perceived to his astonishment, a brilliant light 
in the church.—He had sufficient courage to ad- 
vance towards the light, but was seized with in- 
expressible horrer at the sight of a female figure, 
clothed in white, which ascended from one of the 
vaults, holding a bloody knife in her hand. 
“What do you want here?” cried she, with-a 
wild look and a harsh threatening tone, as she 
approached him. The poor man who, before she 
spoke, had taken her for an apparition, quivered 
in every limb and related his adventure without 
any reserve. ‘“ You are in my power,” replied 
she, “¢ but you have nothing to fear from me; I 
am a murderer like yourself.—I belong to a fa- 
mily of distinction; a base and perjured man has 
ruined me, and boasted over my weakness and 
credulity. His life has paid the forfeit of his 
cuilt. But this sacrifice was not sufficient for 

betrayed and insulted love: I. bribed the sexton 
—IJ have been down into his vault—I have rent 
chis false heart out of his body—and thus I serve 
the heart of a traiter.”” With these words she 
tore it in pieces with both hands and then tram-. 
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pled it uuder her fect. 
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A CELEBRATED SPANISH SERENADE, SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS, 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS BAYLEY, ESQ. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 


Moderato maunpoco animato. 
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yonder Sea ; And where our first vows of love were plight - ed. 





Our last farewell shall be: There oft I’ve gazd on thy smiles 
—> . 
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sorrow ; Fare thee well! fare thee well! fare thee weil! Far _ hence 
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shall winter to - morrow: Ah me! Ah me! 
; . $. 
Dark is my doom, and from thee I sever, And when at length in these lovely bowers, 
Hi . Whom I have lov’d alone ; Some happier youth you sce; 
: Twere cruel to link thy fate for ever, And you cull for him Spring’s sweetest flowers, 
With sorrows like my. own. And he sings of Jove. to thee: 
pia Go smile on livelier friends, and never When you laugh with him at these yanish’d hours, 
4 Lament me when I’m gone ; Oh! tell him to love like me. 
) ae To smile on livelier friends, and neyer When you laugh with him at these yanish’d hours, 
. Lament me when I’m gone, Uh! tell him to love like me. 
ai Isabel! Isabel! &c, Isabel! Isabel! &c. 
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Fancy,that from the bow that spans the sky, 
Brings colours, dipp’d in heaven that never die. 








HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE VIII.—TO NANCY LAKE, 
‘¢ Lydia, dic per omnes,” &c, 
Nancy, by all the saints above, 
By those in purgatorial pains, 
Tell me why you, with gin and love, 
Intoxicate young Toby’s brains? 
The hopeful youth can no where now be found, 
But at your bar with mugs and bottles crown’d. 


No longer now does tie parade 
In Chesnut street to take the air, 
Or seat himself beneath the shade 
Of trees in Independence square; 
He never there is view’d—because, I ween, 
No dram-shop opens on that lovely scene; 


No Nancy Lake, with fairy tread, 
Appears upon that vernant ground; 
But at the sign of Jackson’s head, 
Both Nancy Lake and gin are found— 
So Toby loves at Jackson’s head to be, 
A pretty bar-maid and a glass to see. 


And well he may, for sure that face, 
That form so exquisite, might win 
A saint his throttle to disgrace 
With potent draughts of beer and gin; 
He that forbears to kiss thee when he can, 
May be a brute—but surely is no man. 


And he that hates a cheerful glass, 
Is ten times worse than any beast; 
For even a monkey or an ass, 
Is sometimes sociable at least. 
0, Nancy Lake, thy kisses and thy beer, 
Are sweet and bitter banishers of care! 


On horseback Toby used to ride, 
When Sunday’s hours of gladness came; 
But never lately has he tried 
To seek for an equestrian’s fame; 
Mi-powerful love arrests ambition’s course, 
Aud checks the progress of the foaming horse; 


At billiards now is seen no more 

_ That pink of fashion, Toby Gray, 

His brethren of the cue deplore 
_ Their former comrade—far away; 
They know not where he is—but I know well, 
Sound fast, enchantress, in thy magic spell. 

Dear girl, diseard the stupid sot, 

And take another to your arms; 

My love as his is quite as hot, 
, And las much admire your charms; 
Then, Nancy, let your future kisses be 
Vebarr’d from Toby and reserv’d for me. 





ILVER-HEAD’S REFLECTIONS. 
in sun declining sunk into the west, 

rhe turnult of the day was hush’d to rest, 

na nat a sound was wafted through the air, 

A$ Silver-Head sat musing in his chair, 












‘‘T have been young,” said he, ‘* but now am old; 
Since I have lived a thousand suns have roli’d; 

A thousand scenes been acted on the earth 
Between this day and that which gave me birth. 


‘¢ 1?ve lov’d the world, and have pursu’d it long— 
Have sought for peace, but often sought it wrong; 
But new [ll not complain—I soon must die, 
And in the mould’ring urn my bones will lie. 


“* The time is near to hand when o’er my grave 
The weeping willow’s flexile top shall wave; 

When few there’ll be that know, and none that care 
Whose dust beneath that tree lies wasting there. 


‘¢] do remember well my youthful day, 
When, blithe and merry as the month of May, 
I smoothly glided down life’s purling stream, 
Indulging hopes that vanish’d as a dream. 


“¢T thought that brighter days yet lay before, 
And future pleasures counted o’er and o’er; 
But time roll’d on—year after year went by, 
And still as much unsatisfi’d was I, 


‘¢ But now, without a sigh, without a tear, 

Without regret, Pll end my being here— 

I am prepar’d to meet man’s common doom, 

Bid earth farewell, and welcome to the tomb.” 
GREEN MOUNTAIN BARD. 


HUMAN GREATNESS. 
What is human greatness? 
Is it that 

Yclept immortal glory by the world, 
Or deeds for which the monument is rear’d, 
Inscribed with characters which tell a tale 
Of cities sack’d and many a widow’s woes 
And orphan’s tears? Or doth it live in him 
Who, like another Macedonian mad, 
Still not content to drench one world in tears, 
Sits down and weeps for other worlds to conquer, 
And to baptise in blood? Or hath it he, 
Who like another Cesar, or the scourge 
Of modern Europe, gives the boundless rein 
To his ambition, and sees thousands die 
To grace his triumph and to gild his tomb? 
Nay, tho’ the world applauds the more, the more 
Of blood they shed and cause of human wo; 
Yet they are murderers on a boundless scale, 
Ten thousand times more black in Heaven’s sight, 
Than he who from one victim’s breast hath caus’d 
To gush the gore of life. ‘The one cofidemn’d 
By a too partial world to chains and death 
Of deepest degrada‘ion, while the slave 
Of satiateless ambition, who hath made 
A thousand widows mourn their murder’d bopes, 
Hears in his ears the clarion blast of fame, 
And feels upon bis bloody brow the wreath 
Of radiant renown. Nor yet repaid 
For millions murdered at ambition’s shrine, 
The world weeps at his mighty death, and builds 
The marble mausoleum o’er his dust, 
Inscribed with deathless glory. 

What is human greatness? 
Hath it he who like the inflated frog, 
Swells up with pride elated at the dross 
Dug from the earth in which he must lie down? 
Nay, human greatness never can depend 
On wealth or aught external; it must be 
Compounded of the essence of the soul, 
And nouiish’d by those principles opposed 
To grovelling for lucre. Talents given 
To misers and to mighty minds are wide, 
Ay, wide in their extremes as night and day— 
As planets distant or as vice and virtue. 

Human greatness lives 
In minds constructed of superior stuf!— 
In minds capacitated for those deeds 
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Which Cesar ne’er achiev’d, or Gallia’s stern 
And ruthless conq’ror dreamt of in his pow’r— 
Minds that have made a conquest of-ambition, 
And guided boist’rous passions with the rein 
Of reason and religion, and have borne 
The flood of high prosperity with calm 
And meek humility, devoid of pride; 
And greater still, perhaps, the man who dares 
To stand unmov’d amid the storms of life, 
And dread adversity, <—s high 
His head above the tempest, like the peak 
Of some tall mountain peering o’er the clouds 
Majestic and unmoved, tho’ often scathed 
By the live lightning leaping o’er its brow. 
Ay, such are mighty deeds more glorious far 
‘Than e’er were known upon the field of carnage, 
Or yet inscribed upon the conqueror’s tomb; 
The mightiest works man ever yet perform’d, 
Were to resist ambition in the hour 
Of flush prosperity, and to preserve 
His dignity and firmness in his fall; 
For nothing so unmans the common mind 
As loss of lucre; man may lose all else 
And stil] live on, but ruin’d fortune proves 
The fatal blow to hope, and soon winds up 
With an untimely death. Hence, greatness lies 
In deeds most difficult which most conduce 
‘To human happiness and general good; 
The example is worth all the deeds inscrib’d 
Upon the scroll of fame, of cities sack’d, 
And slaughter’d hosts, since Philip’s haughty son 
Ev’n taught his father how to slay a world; 
There are three grades of warriors, and the last 
‘The greatest of them all. The first are those 
Who immolate themseives upon the shrine 
Of one man’s vain ambition; and the next, 
The patriot’s train who in their country’s cause, 
Yield up their lives to liberty—the last, 
Led on by virtue shed no blood, but save 
The sad necessity of murderous war; 
Yet fight the greatest of all battles fought, 
The battle of the mind. MILFORD BARD. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
There is an hour of zen’ral calm, 
Of solitude and rest, 
When reckless passion, joy and care 
No more can move the breast; 
When all the aims of life appear 
Delusive, weak and yain, 
And deep ang solemn thought doth flash 
Across the weary brain. 


Tis then before that dreadful pow’r, 
Omnipotent, unseen, 

Pavilion’d on his glorious throne 
In majesty serene; 

Who, with a never-sleeping eye; 
This atom world surveys— 

The soul may bend in silent awe, 
In gratitude and praise. 


‘Then—at the stilly midnight-hour, 
To His attentive ear, 

Pour forth thy ardent, grateful prayer, 
Meek, contrite and sincere. 

No brighter, purer, worthier gift, 
No offring more divine, 

Breath’d from the heart, can e’er ascend 
‘To His celestial shrine. 


Go, child of dust! before His throne, 
And humble thy proud heart, 
And if, at mem’ry of thy crimes, 
Repentant tears should start, 
Indulge the grief—it is to thee 
A blessing —kindly given— 
To wean thy troubled soul from earth, 
And fix it upoa Heay’a. CARLOS,. 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE X.—To Wm. Wirt, Esq. LATE Artoryry 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STares, 
** Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis,” &c, 
Wirt, (fluent grandson of—the Lord knows whom,) 
W hose eloquence can fierce attornies tame, : 
Be not offended if the bard presume 
To hang an ode upon thy glorious name. 


I do not praise thee for thy statesman’s crown, 
And civic honors that around thee shone; 
Forensic skill shall be thy chief renown, 
And taste and learning claim thee for their own, 


Far more ennobled, in a humbled state, 
Are minds in which the fount of genius springs, 
Than wealthy fools, (by fools misnomered great, 
And all the stupid progeny of kings. 


O, love of country!—at thy shrine I bend, 
Each thought devoted to the public weal; 

Thou guardian power, more potent to defend 
Than gates of brass and battlements of steel. 


By thee inspired, a plan I shall propose, 
If Wirt his counsel and assistance join, 

To free our nation from a host of woes, 
And help an art of origin divine: 


The art of scribbling—this shall be, in short, 

Uur plan the expense of paper to retrench; 
We’ll institute a literary court, 

In which, of course, shall Irving take the beneh. 


And thou, O lawyer of immortal fame, 
(Experienced in all kinds of wordy war,) 

Shalt take the attorney general’s place and name, 
And summons would-be authors to the bar. 


Next comes our code of good and wholesome laws, 
Not England’s lex non scripta—made the cloak 


Of much oppression—nor old Blackstone’s flaws, 


Nor yet the whims and drolleries of Coke. 


Souné legal justice, strict, but tempered well 
With reason’s rays and mercy’s warmth benign, 

We’ll not condemn with candle, book and bell, 
But even in damning shall our goodness shine. 


Writers of epics, for the first offence 
Shall surely pay a most enormous fine, 

Consisting of the sum of eighteen pence 
For every silly, lame and laggard line. 


If that won’t do, imprison them in cells 
Six years, with bread and water for their food— 
So deep that none may hear their classic yells; 
This course may be productive of much good. 


All novelists whose sober works exceed 
Three volumes, shall be hanged—their pages damn d, 
And all who dare such brainless books to read, 
Shall have their throats with tar and oakum crammed 


Dramatic authors, (save a chosen few,) 
Shall go to work on rail-roads and canals, 

And all the sighing, sonnetteering crew 
Make artificial flowers to please the gals. 


All literary pirates, who make free 
With others’ works, in animo furandi, 

In Walnut street nine months immured shall be, 
Debarr’d from gin, beer, claret,.port and brandy. 


To save the press much labor, every fellow 

Who prints a pamphlet of six gheets.or more, 
Array’d in covers of green, blue or yellow, 
Shall be condemn’d to death and damn’d encore: 


But if he should escape o’er Styx’s ferry, 
By means of pistol, halter, knife or vial, 
We’il send a capias off to purgatory, 





And bring the rascal back to stand hig trial. 
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AN EPISTLE TO A——. 
‘¢ Fulfil thine promises.”’—PR ov. 


Doots, they say, are exquisite in feeling; 

Tdno't coo aby they say so, but they do— 

Proficients in the arts of rhyming, too, and—stealing, 
Ideas, I mean, and nothing else, for you 

Must not conceive me guilty of revealing 
That, which if false, I shar’d in, or if true; 

Besides, you know, ideas are so changeable— 

And then there are no laws for things intangible. 

But folks say too, they’re so extremely kind, 

That poets’ promises resemble that, : 

Which, of all things, the ficklest is—the wind, 
Or any thing that’s frail, or soon forgot: 

A stale, old maxim ’tis, and one you'll find 
That has outliy’d the age for which ’twas wrote— 

The threadbare axiom of some stern disputer, 

And in my case, at least, egregiously outre. 

Not that I’d boast, exclusively, possession 
Of that, which all, however lowly, claim; 

Honor’s a thing adjunct to no relation— 

F And howe’er some may think it but a name, ‘ 
But few, I guess, would grant it their profession— 
And he who should were certainly to blame; 

For whoso calls himself a rogue or thief, 

Need not be startled if he gains belief. 

“Why master S——x’s getting quite jocose;” 
Methinks I hear you whisper, with a leer 

§ Sufficiently distinctive to disclose 
That you believe my jesting insincere, 

Or made, like modern garments, (can’t say clothes, ) 
To hide the form that is not regular: 

A covering but for things we want unseen, 

Like bishop sleeves for arms a little lean. 

Well, to be serious then, I’ll speak of him 
Whose highest bliss was once to call thee friend; 

Vile thou may’st now believe him, and may’st deem 
Him fouler far than Hades’ blackest fiend— 

Yet is he guiltless, tho’ he guilty seem, 

And did not pride (that demon) scorn to bend, 

Truth might her sacred chronicles unfold, 

And all he uttered bid thee there behold. 

I did not think it possible you could 
Have utter’d words so painfully severe— 

(You'll understand me tho’ none other should; ) 

__ Nor can I yet imagine, to speak fair, 

Xou acted so intentionally rude: 

You see I’m growing serious—but I fear 
If don’t drop the subject, I shall bluster, 
And that were not quite apropos A 


For, tell the truth, I feel a little furious 
_Whene’er I think on why you're so offended; 
Should he in visits have been more penurious?— 
2 Alas! those visits were not ill intended; 

; ‘erhaps his features were—‘a little curious’— 
Faith! he had better go and get them mended! 
“ay to his Maker—* this ungraceful phiz 

‘s all that mars my prospects, sir, of bliss!” 





“Lal what a fuss”—it’s probable you'll say, 
He makes upon so trivial an occasion,” 

lsehood, and slander, are no trivial charges!—Nay, 

_ It cannot be a trivial imputation, 

40 brand with vices of the blackest dye 

. k eelings that with abhorrence would their sway shun! 
ut ‘nil desperandum’ is my old resource, 

And ‘cede Deo? follows then of course. 


Nay, look not sour, nor lengthen out that face 
Into a visage full as long as—mine: 
rnd not anger, brother’—some one says, 
Pee t know who—but as it suits you fine, 
. its Into my stanza with such ease, 
wea, welcome to it;—I must go and dine— 
Of h; not lose my dinner for a moiety 
‘ half the precious sayings in society. 


Fy 


SENEX. 


THE CASKET. 





THE VICTIM.* 
‘*A tear! can tears suffice?’”—Younc. 


I saw a weeping mother. On her brow 
The dew of sorrow hung full heavily. 
I heard her deep-drawn sigh, and then the low, 
Soft whisperings of her prayer, as it rose 
Like incense from an unpolluted shrine, 
To that high heaven, towards which, with hands 
Uprais’d in supplication, and with eyes 
Gushing in all a mother’s tenderness— 
She bow’d in holy aspirations for 
The slumbers of her child. 

But it slept not. 
What means its infant wailings? Why so long 
Pours from its little throat the tones of grief?— 
Alas! hath fell disease secured a prey 
In one so innocent, so helpless?—Hath 
The strong arm of Death--that monarch, who 
Still draws upon his exchequer, the world, 
And bids it pay in life-breath for the hours 
That he hath granted—hath malignant Death 
Proclaim’d his enmity to one so weak? 


See, see, that mourning mother!—Why 

Sinks she upon her knees so sadly there— 

Whilst her big-swollen bosom seems as if ’twould burst 
With its deep sobbings? Hark, her earnest prayer! 
Hark, how she pleads with heay’n! how she raves 
For that frail, trembling, little one!—And now, 
Wild with despair, she cries upon her God 

That he might crush them in his mercy!—Now, 
Now how frantic! Madness hath seiz’d that mother! 
High is her maniac arm uprais’d—and lo, 
Destruction hovers o’er that helpless child! 

But see, a mother’s love has conquer’d! Quick 

To her dry, parched breast, she hugs her babe. 

Alas, it yields nought! The tideless stream 

No longer floweth as ’twas wont: the fount 

Of nature is exhausted! 


Well she knew it! 
Full well that starving mother knew—full well 
She felt that it was vainly done—but O, 
What will not hope, rash, reckless hope, impel 
A parent for her child, her suffering child? 
* 7 . 


Reader! art thoua husband? Hast thou known 
All the sweet joys that wait connubial love? 
Say, art thou he on whom one being’s hopes, 
One being’s soul, heart, heaven, have centred? 
For whom one bosom may have throbb’d—and all 
The fond affections have been treasur’d up 
In their deep chamberings?—Art thou?— 

There was one 
Who should have cherish’d her: For she 
Was not alone in this bleak world—and he, 
Yes, he did love her! And awhile it seem’d 
As if the spirits who encircle earth 
With their suggestions, had conjoin’d to make 
Them exquisitely blest!— Years roll’d on; 
Time sped unnotic’d on his tireless wings; 
And with him sped the charms which youth had giv’n 
To that once lovely bride. Coldness was seen 
Pictur’d upon his brow—the brow of him 
Who at the altar’s holy front had vow’d 
His heart to love and constancy! * * 


Other joys had wean’d his heart from home! 
And oft, when the dim, flickering lamp, had told, 
With waning voice, the season of repose, 

Hath she, that pale, sad, broken-hearted one— 
Hath she sat counting the ccld minate o’er, 
Hath tolled, as ’twere, in passing, on her heart, 
The absence of her love. Many a tear 

Stole, like a dew-drop, down that pallid cheek; 
And many a sigh from its recesses burst, 

As clothed in all a mother’s fears, she gaz’d 

On the lone, orphan’d image of her thoughts. 
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38% THE CASKET: 


Where did he linger then?—Alas! he bow’d 
Down at some far-off shrine of blackness!—There, 
Where the rude shout of maniac laughter rose 
Wildly and echoing; where, commingling, met 
In their mad orgies, madder spirits still, 
To drown in draughts of wo the hydra grief: 
Where the pale brow, and paler cheek is seen, 
The bloated form, and the deep-sunken eye: 
Where man, proud man, still undegraded, seeks 
To hide ’neath damning guilt his haughty birth— 
There was he seen! And there his guilty hours 
Were spent in tasting of that cup, which hell 
Still drops from its dire limbee!—Soon 
It turned, a deadly chalice on his lip! 
* CS * * 
Tis over! it is over! Sleep hath stolen 
ss pe that hapless pair! and soon, the worms 
Of death, shall riot on those slumberers. 
Where the bright hearth reflected brighter looks, 
And the glad sunshine of a peaceful home 
Awoke each recreant feeling—there the hoarse, 
The deep-ton’d knell, the exsequies shall be, 
Andthen—— * * 
My soul sickens at the thought! 
ENEX. 

* A circumstance of reality; the mother, with her 
child, having starved to death in consequence of the ha- 
bitual intemperance of her husband. 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE IX.—ON CHERRY AND FAIRSTAR. 
“ Vides, ut alta stet niva candidum,” &c. 


Behold the mimic mountain on whose breast, 
By scenic art, appears a snowy vest; 

Its frozen summits wreaths of vapour wear 
Which seem to chill the cireumambient air— 
Say, has the wintry blast advanced so soon, 
And cold December ta’en the place of June? 
Has half the cycle of the year been lost, 

And summer fled before the whit’ning frost? 
No—when the prompter’s signal shall command, 
This icy mountain must no longer stand; 
Already the huge mass begins to move, 

And in its place appears the Avis grove. 

They come, they come!—ah, no Caucasian chain, 
No rocks congeal’d—unmelted can remain. 
Hail, lovely maiden, and more lovely boy, 

Tis yours a fiery monster to destroy— 

Yours to enchant and then the spell remove, 

To kindle and to quell the flames of love. 

O, Beauty! soul of each terrestrial bliss, 

Thou charm alike of future worlds and this! 
What depths of ocean or what Indian mine, 
Shall yield its treasures to adorn thy shrine? 
Asia refulgent heaps of diamonds brings, 

And precious pearls, the ornaments of kings; 
Afric unlocks her gold and ivory stores, 

And all her works of art fair Europe pours; 
Yes, every quarter of the world to thee, 

O, Beauty! shall a tributary be— 

For know the trumpet of thy praise resounds 
Through earth’s wide range and ocean’s utmost bounds. 
‘I'wo gifts to man are justly deem’d divine, 
Enchanting woman and delicious wine; 

Just as they’re used—a blessing or a bane, 

But meant for use—since nought was made in vain. 
‘These, in obedience to a high behest, 

We now enjoy—to heav’n resign the rest: 

And why, O mortal, would you seek to know 
What future good your destinies bestow? 

The present day we justly call our own, 

And all beyond’s a waste, untried, unknown! 
With wreaths of roses let us bind our brows, 
And seize the pleasures which our fate allows. 
Beneath the Thespian dome we’ll sit and view 
Scenes that surpass e’en those which nature drew— 





See lovely Fair Star’s unassuming grace, 

And Cherry’s matchless form and angel face!— 
Children of Cyprus! (if that name you choose, } 
With you my theme—I ask no fabled muse 

To breathe her spirit o’er the Roman lyre, 

And teach my grovelling fancy to aspire. 

Your presence shall invigorate these rhymes, 
Transferr’d to western, from Italian climes; 
And I, the bard, as yet but little known, 
Resound your praises to advance my own. 





THE LANDSCAPE. 
*T was eve, and o’er the arch on high, 
Soft as Italia’s tinsel’d sky, 
The fleecy clouds in white flakes driven 
Amid the golden hues of Heavy’n, 
Look’d like the miniature made meek, 
When mix’d on beauty’s milder cheek. 
The genial Heart of Heaven had sped 
Down to his burning ocean bed, 
And left on hill and Heaven awhile, 
His brilliant blush and dying smile. 
High o’er the azure arch above, 
Hung chaste Diana’s lamp of love, 
And silver bow, as when with grace 
She rode her charger in the chase; 
At that divinest hour of day, 
Fair Flora and her maids of May, 
Were out amid the glades and groves, 
To catch aseep the laughing loves, 
And catch from echo’s airy cell, 
Their praises on her sylvan shell— 
Or o’er the lucid lake again, 
To hear their own symphonious strain— 
Or gare upon their graceful mien, 
Within the mighty mirror seen, 
W here, as in their own bosoms giv’n, 
Was the reflection of a Heaw’n— 
Or o’er the silver bosom’d bay, 
That stretches in wide wast away; 
In pleasing pensiveness to mark 
The bursting billow or the bark, 
Swept by the angry ocean’s might, 
To distance dim away from sight; 
And then to think how like the soul, 
The wastes of waters as they roll; 
When calmly they reflect all Heav’n, 
How like when storms its waves control, 
By tempests and tornadoes driven; 
And how like hope the shadowy bark, 
‘That dimly fades in distance dark, 
And like the rainbow that appears, 
The memory of youthful years, 
That rises on life’s clouded day, 
From glowing fancy’s pencil gay. 
Night, with her sable mantle, soon 
Came with her festival of noon, 
The silver crescent of the moon, 
Like modesty retired; 
The landscape faded, and the maids 
Of fairy May, with flowery braid 
Return’d unto their sacred shades, 
And beauty’s selfexpired. 
How like the soft and sacred light, 
That fades and leaves the mind in night, 
The soul from virtue rudely riven, 
When darkness shrouds the path to Heaven. 





SUN RISE. 
How calm, how peaceful seem yon eastern skies, 
As slow the tints of early morn advance; _ 
While from beneath Sol’s tranquil beams arise, 
And with soft crimson gild the wide expanse. 


He comes—he comes! —triumphant o’er the night, 
See with what majesty he mounts on high; 

He strides, exulting in his orb of light, 
While mist and darkness far before him fly» 


MILFORD BARD. 
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b{1, king of light!—our welcomes greet thee here, 
Hail to thee, sovereign of the magic wand; 
Whose touch gives life and gladness to our sphere, 


Once more we hail thee, toa smiling land. 

he lonely captive, fetter’d in his cell, 

} falls innight’s gloom guilt’s soul depressing load; 
o eve is there, to mark his bosom’s swell— 

No friendly voice, to cheer his dark abode. 





He turns—and turns—but conscience gives no rest, 
She adds new anguish to his galling chains; 

Yet, when thy beams fall gently o’er his breast, : 

He half forgets her threat’nings-~and their pains. 


The sailor toss’d on Ocean’s angry wave, 

Was swift approaching to the hidden rock; 
And midst the darkness would have found—a grave, 
But thou hast come—and say’d him from the shock, 


he wand’rer waking on some distant track, 

At thy first ray the rising sigh suppress’d— 
orang from his couch, to urge his journey back, 
‘And clasp his lov’d ones to his ardent breast. 
And oh! how sweet thy gentle tints appear, 

Vhere pale disease on sleepless pillow lies; 

read visions there—the sable pall—the bier, 

Night’s terror pictures to the suff’rer’s eyes. 
Voe-worn and restless through each gloomy hour, 

He looks—and longs—and prays to view thy beam; 
Now thou hast come to shed thy soothing pow’r, 

And drive from fancy each distressing dream. 
All nature greets thee—and creation’s face, 

Smiles in return to ev’ry smile of thine; 
Man--flocks—and herds with joy thy beauties trace, 
While plains and woodlands in new splendor shine. 
Yet, far more bright, and with more placid ray, 

The Sux oF RigHTEOUSNESs illumes the soul; 
When on its night He pours the beams of day, 

And moral shades—-and mental darkness roil. 


He, shows the captive how he may be freed, 
He, warns of rocks amidst life’s raging foam; 
He, heals the wounds that sin has caus’d to bleed, 
And lights the wand’rer to a blissful home. 
Ani thou, too soon, must sink in shade again, 
_ Though fair, how transient are thy cheering rays; 
vut this blest Sun, as brilliant will remain, 
itouras with bright—eternal—quenchless blaze. 
Oh! 


















































teader, wake—and look thou on that Sun, 
Make it thy guide—and in a world more bright, 
When Sol’s last course of glory shall be run, 
‘hy soulwill shine an orb of purer light. 
‘New Brunswick, N. J. 

A YOUNG LADY’S DEPARTURE FROM 

PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1820. 

earest H-nn—h, at whose loss we grieve, 

‘t tarewell from one unknown, receive; 
stoud’st thou be driven, by adverse fortune go, 
Pe thine the pleasure, ours alone the wo. 

t thou be favor’d with some faithful friend, 

..), roseate health on all thy steps attend, 
“cy conduet thee to thy couch at eve, 
,_, 2 tie morn thy first salute receive; 
Wis sveet peace of nsind can ever dwell 
»  40ve, Almighty Love, has fixed his spell, 

heace of mind and every joy thy guest, 
p.\,. None but Love’s soft transports warm thy breast. 

Were the unfeeling heart which could refuse 


» ting tribute to so sweet a muse, 

U8 the hand that would attempt to tear 
. Me seis 1 from thy flowing hair. 
Ware " au Won who now attempts the lyre, 
Dnsping b y ® Spark of thy celestial fire; 


athe J thee, his muse has dared the flight, 
/* Homage to thy lays—then sinks in endless night. 
CARULUS, 


THE CASKET. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. , . 
‘s Where is she now?””—Not among the choir, 
Where oft her hymns of praise 
Bade every listening ear admire 
Her rich, melodious lays; 
Still now is that harmonious breath, 
That thrilling voice is hush’d in death! 


‘¢ Where is she now?”—In vain her orphans weep 
And lisp their mother’s name, 

The eyes that watch’d their infant sleep 
Shall never wake again; 

Sealed in that long and deep repose, 

The silent grave alone bestows. 


‘‘ Where is she now?”—Beneath yon grassy mound, 
There cold and pale she lies! — 

She in whom worth and grace were found 
To charm e’en strangers’ eyes; 

How many friends lament the lot 

Of her who can be ne’er forgot. 


‘¢‘ Where is she now?’”’—Where the sainted rest, 
Where joys, no tongue can tell, 

Await the spirits of the blest, 
And endless pleasures dwell; 

Prepared for those like her who trod 


The narrow path that leads to God. H. D. 





Mr. Artrxinson—The piece headed ‘ Ocean’s 
Crown,” I found in a lady’s Album, which was handed 
to me, with the usual request of a contribution to its 
pages. As it was a subject, calculated to excite the 
feelings ofevery American, the answer was composed, 
and placed on the opposite leaf. If you think them 
worth the “ printer’s ink,”” please to give them a place 
in the Evening Post. g 

OCEAN’S CROWN, 
A crown, on ecean’s bosom shone, 
With pearls hestudded round; 
A lion, claimed tt as bis own, 
And on each rival frown’d. 


From ev’ry clime, from ev’ry shore; 
Was brought a native gem; 

A bribe, that still’d the lion’s roar, 
And deck’d his diadem. 


Full many a moon the crown did shine 
On ocean’s buoyant breast; 

None dared to say that crown is mine, 
None Leo dared molest. 


THE ANSWER. 
An eagle chane’d to wing his way 
O’er the deep foaming ocean’s wave; 
He saw the lioh’s tyrant sway, 
And knew the victims he must save. 
Columbia’s tars had suffer’d long 
Beneath his wide expanding pow’r, 
And bore with patience ev’ry wrong, 
Till patience withered as a flow’r. 


A flash then from the eagle’s eye, 
Set all its parching leaves on fire; 
He saw it—and with wings on high, 
He fann’d the flame of freemens’ ire. 


And ere that flame extinguished was, 
The bird in majesty came down— 

Resolved to aid Columbia’s cause, 
He bore away the lion’s crown, 


Since then no lion’s roar is heard, 
He calmly passes to and fro, 

While soaring high the noble bird 
Cheer’s ev’ry treeman’s heart below. 


And should that lion dare to rise 
A tyrant, and in pow’r once more, 
He'll find our eagle sweeps the skies, 
And can command the thunder’s roar. 





KELPIE. 
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384 THE CASKET. 


ON THE DEATH OF M***** T****, 


The Chieftain’s gone to his long, long home, 
His spirit has taken its flight; 

No more the battle field he’ll roam, 
Or mingle in the fight. 


Now on the sad procession comes, 
The warriors treading slow, 

And mournful beats the muffled drum 
With many a sound of wo. 


He led his gallant band away, 
To meet his foes in fight; 

But o’er the Chieftain’s brightening day, 
Has set the gloom of night. 


A silent group of warriors stand 
Apart from ail the rest, 

"Ibe remnants of the daring band, 
In robes of mourning drest. 


Grief sits on every manly face, 
They mourn their Chieftain’s fall; 
Alike the gencrous and brave, 
So ‘well beloved of all. 


The bravest of the brave, he’s gone, 
He knows no toils nor care; 
But in the hearts of his countrymen, 


He’ll live forever there. LORON. 





THOUGHTS ON ELIAS HICKS. 


Shade of the mighty dead—in life 
[illustrious and in death sublime; 
Thon who hast stood the stormy strife 
Of truth, intolerance and time— 
Thou on whose hoary head once burst 
‘Tempestuous persecution’s rage; 
In thee by every virtue nursed, 
‘The minstrel sings the saint and sage. 


Tho’ bigotry, the child of Cain, 
Hath striven thy bright career to blast, 
Yet bigotry hath striven in vain, 
For thou triumphant art at last; 
To thee religion was the band 
That bound all sympathies and souls; 
To every sect was stretch’d thy hand, 
Tho’ opposite as are the poles. 


What is religion, virtue—what 

The diamond that decks the heart? 
Do they inspire the wish to blot 

The spotless soul, and drive the dart 
Of persecution and defame, 

The good and great in every age?— 
Do they inspire the shout of shame 

And satire o’er the saint and sage? 


Nay, these are passions which inspire 
The breast of bigotry, and dwell 
With dark intolerance, the sire 
Of persecution, born of hell; 
That erst built up the accursed pile 
Of Smithfield, and with demon hand 
And Gorgon eye and ghastly smile, 
Waved o’er the saint the blazing brand. 


Methinks, blest shade, if bigotry 

Could have but seen thee calmly die, 
It would have own’d thy victory, 

And seen a Heav’n within thine eye; 
Death is the test of hope in Heaven, 

‘The soul with fear or gladess glows; 
No vain assurance then is given, 

No man dissembles at life’s close. 


MILFORD BARD. 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE XI.—TO PETER PLASTIC, Esa. 
‘Tu ne quesieris (scire nefas) quem mihi quem tibi,’ & 

O Peter, forbear to enquire 

How long is your time here below; 
From the frying pan into the fire 

Is the course you are likely to go; 
So make yourself easy, old boy, 

About changing from this scene of strife; 
For death will be apt to destroy 

The pleasures and comforts of life. 


The country girls run, one and all, 
_ To the teller of fortunes to know 
W hat sort of a husband will fall 
To their lot, in this valley of wo; 
But you, you old dog, need not care 
One farthing about what’s to come; 
But rest in content as you are, 
With your billiards and bottle of rum. 


You can’t be expected to last, 

For your liver is scorch’d to a coal; 
Your face is with crimson o’ercast, ~ 

And your eyes are bung’d up like a mole. 
O Peter, leave brandy alone, 

And take to old claret and port; 
Gin will kill you as dead as a stone, 

And send you to Hades, in short. 


*Tis a sorrowful country, I’m told, 
Where claret is scarce to be found; 
Where it’s either too hot or too cold,* 
And lawyers and doctors abound. 

O lud, it is shocking, you’d swear, 
To think of a place without drink; 
Perhaps you may smuggle some there, 
But don’t give old Satan the wink. 


Old Cerberus stands at the door, 
A three headed son of a—slut; 
His mouth is still opened to roar, 
Unless with a dram it be shut: 
But give him a julep to seize 
On his senses and close up his eyes; 
You may then take a walk, if you please, 
And look, every night, at the skies. 


But, Peter, you’d better repent 

Of your sins, and get tipsy no more; 
For hundreds by drinking are sent 

To hear Pluto’s furnaces roar;— 
But I have no leisure to prate, 

And was never a preacher, notI; 
I have got an engagement with Kate— 

So, Peter, I bid you good bye. 





* Vide Milton.—Par. Lost. B. I. 





TO ADVERSITY. 
Rage on, ye rude and desolating winds 
Of deep adversity, that howl around 
‘The good man’s co'tage; there’s a power that binds 
Your wildest violence; and there’s a bound 
That ye can never pass—and ye shall wage 
Your war in vain, tho’ fraught with tenfold rage. 
What, does the wind upon the mountain height 
But spend its strength in vain? The solemn form 
Still lifts its head to meet the morning light, 
Or evening glory, while the wind and storm 
Pass on and leave it, bearing nought away 
But earthly things that hasten to decay. 
So pass the storms of time—they gather round, 
And threaten for a while the good man’s home; 
Then swiftly pass away, and nought is found 
Of all their threatened ravage, save that some 
Of earthly imperfection has been reft, 


But all that e’er was born for heaven is left. COLO 
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